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FILM DIARY 


Wed. Mar. 12th. 
The Vanishing Corporal (France'61)d.Renoir 


The Emperor Waltz (Austria '47) B.Wilder 
Weekend (France '68)J-L.Godard; M.Dare 

The Pawmbroker (USA '63) S.Lumet;:R.Steiger 
tes Liasons Dangereuses (France '59) R.Vadim 
Goldfinger (GB '66)G.Hamilton;S.Connery 


Thunderball (GB '67)G.Hamilton;3. Connery 


Rashomon (Japan '50)A.Kurosawa 
La Regle Du Jeu (France '38)J.Renoir 
Two Rode Together (USA '61)J.Ford;:J.Stewart, 


R.Widmark. 


Thurs. Mar. 13th. 


Weekend 
Goldfinrver 
Thunderball 


Frise Mar. thth. 
Lola (Feance '60) I.Demy:A. Aimée 


The Bobo (USA '67) R.Parrish;P.Sellers 
Weexend 


Sat. Mar. 15%h. 
Le Crime De Monsieur Lange (France '35)J.Renoir 
Vivre Sa Vie (France "62) J-L. Godard; A. Karina 
Weekend 
Goldfinger 
Thunderball 


Sun. Mar. 16th. 


a 


SussFilmS 47pm. 
BBC -2 

Boil oats 

Curzon 

Curzon 

Duke of Yorks 
Duke of Yorks 


CollArt7.10Opm. 
SussFilmSoc6pm. 
ITV Southern 


Betbvees 
Duke of Yorks 
Duke of Yorks 


BBG 2 
Curzoni1pm. 
Bits Le 


B.Comb11pm. 
Boe. 1.14pm. 
Bodo We 

Duke of York 
Duke of Yorks 


The Blue Angel (Germany '30)J.V.SternbergMDietrih, B.F.T. 


Lost Horizon (USA '37) F.Capra 
All About Eve (USA '50) J.Mankiewiez 

A Chtid Is Waiting (USA '63) J.Cassevetes 
Le Crime De Monsieur Lange 


Mon. Mare 17th. 
Les Biches (France '67)G.Chabrol 


Tues Mar. 18th. 
Fétes Galantes (France '65) R.Clair 
les Biches 


Wed. Mar. 19th. 
| The Wrong Man (USA '57)AHitchcock;H. Fonda 
The Game Is Over (France '66)R.Vadim;J.Fonda 


oe ee 


BBC 4 

BBC 1 

ETV 
B.Comb1 14pm. 


B.F.T. 


Coll#d7.30pm. 
Beitete - 


SussFilmS4+7pm. 
Duke of Yorks 
repens 


aS 
Thurs. Mar. 20th. 


Thurs. Mar 2h. 
King Ané@ Gountry (GB Alero oh 
Far From The Madding Crowd (GB 


Miss Julie 


Les Biches 


D.Bogarde 


All Quiet On The Wester Front (USA '30) CollArt7.30pm. 
L.Milestone;L.ayres 
Northwest Passage (USA '39)K.Vidor Embassy 
2001 (GB T67) S.Kubrik A.B.C. 
Les Biches BL Feds 
The Game Is Over Duke of Yorks 
| Fring Mar. i2tiste 
Dead Image (USA '64)P.Henreid Curzon1 ‘1pm. 
Northwest Passage Embassy 
Les Biches Br Helse 
2001 A~Bs.Ce 
Sat. Mar. 22nd. 

Freaks (USA '32) T.Browning B.Comb11om. 
Une Femme Mariée (France '6h) J-L. Godard; ;M.Meril B.ReToitom. 
Run Of The Arrow (USA '57)S.Fuller;R. Steiger BBC 2 
North Northwest Passare Embassy 
Les Bi Biches BaF Te 
ie: iGameedis Ovoe Duke of Yorks 
2001 Die Bie Cre 

Suns». Mar. 25m 
Miss Julie '51)A.Sjoberg Continentale 
Freaks B.Combi1pm. 
Les Biches Bet. 
2001 A.B.C. 

Mone Mar... 24th. 
Miss Julie Continentale 
Les Biches HBS IBS UN 
2004 A.B.C. 

Tues Mar, 25th. 
Miss Julie Continensale 
Les Biches lay Aa GVA 
2001 AoB.C. 

Wed. Mar. 26th. 
~~ *Gisisaieiake Continentale 
Les Biches 15 As Rees 
2001 A.B.C. 


Col lart ioe 30pm. 


67) J-Schleisinger Curzon 


JeChristie 


Continentale 
IBA Jase sR 


a5 
Fri. Mar. 28th. 
Tonite Let's All Make Love In London (GB '67) 
P,. Whitehead 
Far From The Madding Crowd 
Les Biches 
Miss Julie 


Sat. Mar. 29th. 
La_Grande Illusion (France '37)J.Renoir;J.Gabin 
Broken Arrow (USA '50) D.Daves 
Bride Of Frankenstein (USA '35)J.Whale;B.Karoff 
The Trials Of Oscar ‘Vilde (GB '60)K.Hughes 
Far From The Madding Crowd 
Miss Julie 
Sun. Mar. 30th. ‘ 
The Last Hurrah (USA '58)J.Ford;S. Tracy 
The Fireman's Ball (Czech '67)M.Forman 
The Bible (Italy ‘'66)J.Huston 


La Grande Illusion 

Far Prom The Madding Crowd 
Mon. Mar. 31st. 

The Fireman's Ball 

Far From The Madding Crowd. 

Bes Banoeke! 


Tues. Apr. ist. 
‘The Fireman's Bali 
Har From The Madding Crowd 


Curzon 1pm. 


Curzon 
B.F.T. 
Continentale 


B.Comb11pme 
Curzont1pm. 
Bol’. Dstt pms 
BBC 2 

Curzon 
Continentale 


BBC 4 

Bygiverl 3 

Duke of Yorks 
B.Comb11pm. 
Curzon 


Bee. Wee 
Curzon 


Duke of Yorks’ - 


Beutler. 
Curzon 


26 
PREVIEWS 


Rashamon (Japan 1950) A. Kurosawa, T. Mifune 


The first Japanese film to burst upon the consciousness 
of the cinema-going public in Britain an¢ the U.S., 'Rashamon' 
was received rapturously by ‘art. film’ audiences, has been 
seen over ana over again, an* has received the final accolade - 
a Hollywood remake starring Paul Newman. Much of this reput- 
ation is probably Gue to the towering presence of Tosnirio 
Mifune, but the film is of great interest in its ow right, 


The film is set in eighteenth century ('mecieval') Japan 
anc takes its name from the fact that a priest and three 
peasants are sheltering from a thuncerstorn uncer the o1¢4 
Rashamon gate in Kyoto. The priest tells the story of the 
trial he has just witnessed of a bancit accused of murdering 
a merchant an® faving his wife. The wife's story “oes not 
agree with that of the bandit or with that of her husband 
(told via a medium). At first sight, the problem is resolved 
by the fact that a passing woodcutter saw the affair unob- 
served but the priést points that the wooccutters story 
Aiffers in important “etail from some of the known facts of 
the case. 


Kurosawa's film is a disquieting study on the nature of 
objective truth and its relationship to human behaviour and 
although not quite the masterpiece it was originally hailed 
as, is stiiisaisirst rate £iim. 


Codi. of Art. 25 March. 


Two Rote Together (U.S.A. 1961) J. Stewart, R. Wiemark 

One of For*'s “reflective” Westerns where two veterans 
(one of whom woul* much rather stay at home in the seedy : 
saloon) go out to reclaim from the Tndians a group of 
white chiléren ki@€napped some 10 years before. Tn long 
passages of pointed Yalogue, Ford gives us the wisdom of 
(his) olf age, though usually very skilfully woven into the 
cifferent stages of their journey (note the scene by the 
river). The film is openly an? passionately anti-racist, 
ane the lynching of the young Incian is one of the most moving 
scenes in the whole of Fore's work. 


TTV 3outhern 13 March a ahs 


a9 
Vivre sa Vie (France 1962) J.L. Godard; A.heavine 


Story of a young prostitute who "gives her body and 
retains her soul". ‘anipnulated and ex rploited by 
gangsters, pimps and (on the same level) an intellectual 
lover, Nena retains her purity and innocence. The 

filu is the romantic vision of the death of innocence 

in a corrupt world. For the first time in Godard's films 
corruption is xplicitly and unai.biguously lin'zsed to 
bourseois intellectual values (dota the conversation with 
Brice Parain and the episode with the lover are very clear 


on this). Godard continues his own “oanuciation as an 
intellectual and.a film=usker. After the informer in A But 
de Soutfle and the political agent in be Petit. Soldat, in 


Vivre ‘Sa Vie Godard appears as the voice of the Tover. 
reading the LOG. STORY. 


BP? 15 Narch £.B. 
Le Crime de Mi. Lange (France 1935) Jean Renoir 
= film is a very successful integration of Renoir's 
cupations: the revolt of the imagination 


Decor ‘ing ial revolt of polit sical importance - as 
always, seen as ‘criminal! byt the social systen. 


Q 


In the story of if. Lenge, aimable hack of Western 
Scrials working for 5 Seat eee and smooth publisher, Renoir 
dravatizes some essential socialist erent of the peri od 


in whieh he ratm was acitalist 'patriarchal' 
Tete vs workers' contre sion of nual and 


initcllectual labour. frustrated writer who spends 


his time practising las: ic:s on his bedvost, oe hange 
suddenly “mows popular i with ‘Arizona Jin', 4 ppeenee 
the hero of the proto- conuunity that forme itself 
a 
ie) 


arter the publisher’ Lena 3. But the latter comes 
back and syibolically, M. ‘Lange/Arizona Jini. "saves" the 
community by becoming a criminal, a hunted ‘outlaw'. A 
highly ironic reflection on the here in the modern world. 
The uietaphoric structure is very suggestive: note the 
dialectics between laundry and »rinting - press, between 
white and black, and the way this is related to the moral 
oroblems. 


Pp 


B. Couwbination ~15 —-+16 March eB 


The Blue Anzel (Germany 1930 ) J. pvernberg, if. Dietrich 

In the story of the repressed schoolmaster vho falls 
hopelessly for a nightclub cinger, Sternberg has crea ated 
e film that has the enduring quality of a myth. By no means 


=p 


his best film, it is nevertheless extramdinarily rich in 
the was it conbines German expressionist techniques wi. th 
the visual syubolism peculiar to Sternberg. Marlene 
Dietrich as the femme fatale and Emil Jennings as the 

bon bourgeois form a sado-masochistic couple of rare 
distinevion. 


BoE, fe!  L6nMaxeh LE 
Run of the Arrow (U.S.A. 1956) 8S. Pullers Rod Steiger 


One of Fuller's most complex and imy films. 
Setvafter the Civil war it tells: the story of a Southern 
soldier who rather became a Sioux Indian than accept the 
victory o@the (Yenkeestcy The passionat be desire of the 
Fuller hero to reject the given and bccome somebody els 


is magnificently embodied in O'i‘eara. O'Necara is strong 
because ae hatred is so intense, but although this hatre 


a 


cannot * bw 


d 


ing defeat, with it comes a clarity of insight 


that the spirit of reconciliation would ncver have given him. 


of the pre-Bcerguan Swe _ cinema, 
i from Strimdbers's' play, it shows how 
FESS e) distinetions orc neCeeeanea by sexua. 
sires. The ewhat ee atriosvhere of the play is 
toned down by Sj%berg's extrescly fluid and unobsrusively 
naturalistic direction. the claustrovho big of the mansion 
(the bird-—cage) as Sirst dissolved by the flashbacks anto 
childhood and then ironically placed by the crude, vulgar 
disorder of the servant's ma arters. 


Continentale 25" arch a By 


The Broken Arrow (U.S.A. 1950) D. Daves, Jd. Stewart, 
“A C. Chandler 


Historically important Yestern, in that it was the 

comsercially successful pro-Indian fil. Story of 

pony express rider who tries to reconcile Indians and 
eT 


lers. He falls in love with the Chief 
Les her, which <3 

folk culture. Though very effectively 

s underlying sentinent talisi’ which 

vile 


Indian 
the film 
cssfully oadcs 


5 le 


ast the Indian problen 
i, ravher less than a in 
a 


sterpicce.  Usefully anpared 


y a 
fwo Rode Toscther and not to bo confused with Run™ 
ne srrow 


coe correo iene 


Curzon 29 March ee 


¢ 
rise to an claborat 


fhe last Burrah (USA'S8) J. Ford; S. Tracy 

Spencer Tracy as the old-style politician in a 
New England town, running his last cleeti on. Campaign. 
Ford's ‘Yather bitter account of the disaxocarance OL) 2, 
certain world, and with it, of a certain hummism. 
Tayortant, in that it makes some fun@amental political 


assumptions of Foard about Ar.crican denocracy rather more 
explicit. The film has about five sucecssive rendings" , 


and the sheer tour de force by which Ford age ae to 
sustain the omotional pitch is admirable in itself, 


B.B.Cel;-3o March AWA ie 


the Wrong Van (U.S. 1957) 4s. Witchcock, H. Fonda 


A film made from the real-life story of a music Len 
accused and put on trial for a crime out which he imew 
nothing. gas accusation destroys his life end drives his 
wife into a lunatic asylun. 


‘The Vrong Manat is digferent from moat .other 'innocont 
¥iletin’ filme in the fact that all the action is seen fron 
the point of view of ‘tho viotin. We are not given an ‘easy 
idcutification with a detective or crusading D.A. trying 
to prove the viotin's innocence. This lads us into a night 
uare world of police courts and trials scen from the point 

oO 


of view of a iman who hasn't the faintest idea what is going 
Om on ea he can gct out. It is this aspect which intcrestod 
Hitchcock and Jed him to co tho fi 1, ts radically 

dif tomers viewpoint wade film hesSuamcdiacely eccessibic 
to audicnees than his carlicr (and late er) fi lms and TRAC 

Ww ! 5 


G 
"rong Man' was a comparative J failure, but Hitchcock regerds 
it as one of his more interesting failures. 


Gadivc 


Lola (France 1960) J. Demy, A. Aimce 


In Godard's cinema the circle is the symbol of 
oppression and death. Positive actions involve the breaking 
out of a circle like Bord inend end Farianne's escane south 


fron ee Paris society int ' Pierrot lePou'. “Im the films 
of Jaques Demy the reverse is true. The circle is the 
perfect figure describing wholeness and completeness. 
Wdeherc is this more obvious than in Dele" “a. fim se bout 

a cabaret girl waitins for the fatherof her child to rctun 
from Anorica, and having an affair 
attached young man. Time and again the camera describes 2 
smooth ¢3 treular pan around the arcade where Lola and her 
lover meet and talk. As in "Baie des Anges", the final 


with a drifting un- 


sequence Om “thie =k reak the circle, but in 
fact transcends i ¢d with her American, 
drives off) mith, thcie childydn “his car. Phe! circle of 
her life in. Dea ville, is broken by the conpletion of 
the family circle, just as Jackic in 'RBaic des Anges! 
breals Bes Filta es of ee saubling mania to complete the 
circle. of hor love for Jean. 


GC, Jie 


Bride of Frankenstein (U.S.A. 1935) J. Whale, B. Yarlors 
“he Bride of Frankenstein is one of the 'slorious 
Specimens of what one can only deseribe as 's° 
Serre” ho ca Nee Laboratory, the too-audacious Raron 
uses a dilapidated stone tower on top of Ta “hill, The 
Freudian syubolisy. of this sonography (a phallic crection 
on testicle hilb) is @auby enhauecd by the details of the 
process of carcass—revivification. The COnpse,; aad -owt ‘or 
a stretcher, is hoisted to the top of the tower, preceded 
by an cleetrical 'pylon', which scrows Liself up Ante tho 
nocturnal storm, whose energies are further tapped by 3 
EL Ota Lay oe cites. The thundor- storm, the lifting Of “Uhic 
‘unborn ! age the erection of the spire, the floating of 
the. kites, «the crackling and spa rking, in. roduce a plot thora 
of cle assic orgasiiic symbols. mao reference 4S) not oni 
fromethean (stealing fire from the heavens), it is also to 
a eee rons $rous » erection - the mezalommiac 'hubris! 
of thescientist creating life without the aid of God. 
or of woman. Grand finale: the Konetor . acne Karlort)* is 
scorned by his Bride (Elsa Larnchoster), who is an improved 
nodel , ond only loves her malecr (Solin Cl Are )s Vengefully 
the lumbering 6 old Nark I pills the wrong lever, whereupon 
Tanesconce Tovor literally blows its top. 


B.F.T. Sat. 29 March 11 Delhi. R.. Durgnat 


All Quict on the Vestern Keone (U.SsA. 1930) Hs Milestones 
lalosuc G. Curcur 


The first onto war films, All Quist sect the nattorn 
of those thet.-followed. A eroun of youn: boys full of 
patriotisi: and the visible glory of war leavo school +o 
goin the army. Slowly they are initiatcd into vers pe 
at which point the hero, on leave , is asked to ee 50 
his school fellows: he can Say nothing. War has destroye 
his i OODLE) a nce pees 


College of Art. 20 March 


44s 


King and Country (U.K. 1964) J. TMosey, D. Bogarde, 
7. Court cnay. 


‘This little wan in the film who simply couldn't stand 
it, who walked away and was caugat, he doesn't believe in 
me 


Len 
King end Country. He's fed this, and he says, Lis ciel ae 
King and Country!" But what's his alternative? Contempt 
in his community, an unhappy relationship wi th no Wise, 
poverty, no kind of position And the other the 


Colonel who is finally eons 
and who Pn pe, HY dom tt Jaen or the Major | ed by 
Dirks Bogerde, who is at first very sure of nis position 
and says shoot deserters like dogs, as you would a dog with 
iren but who. in.contact wit thissoldier cones 
c it's not so simple. All these people, 

I think, arejequ al hy culpa le, and equally trapped in- 
Gifferent ways by the same thing. Bccausc at a certain 

e 

3) 


© 
5 Thay, 
onted with the situation, 
3 lay 


(oe yy 
4 3 Oo 
or 


point sed y would heave to admit, by instinct, or by feelings 
and symoathy, as in the case of the Major, plus class and 
eden ten, that the war is sensclessS . « « = «© 0,6 

College. of Art: Thur. 27 Maren. J. Losey 


Le, Grrde iliusion ‘Prance 127) 7 Ronoir:3.Gphin, §.Von.Stro= 
2 eX hein, 


Renoir's coment on the fubility of 
Wer, ‘Le Grende Illusion' follows the story of a Preneh 

airman CJ FEu Cabin) whroucn Capture by the 
Sent as 


uf a =) 
onment end escape. The st of the stores is him ats 
deLinigiorn of complex ion ts of class consciousness and 
prejudice excited between the major characters. Gabin, 


an offizeecr promoted from the renks finds himself not acc- 
eotable to membors of the old officer corps With their 
concepts of chivalry imported wholesale into the flying 
corps and norsonificd by the aristocratic Frenchman 
(Pierre Fresnay) and German (Erich Yon Strohein). In the 
course of the film, these concepts are shown to be ob- 
solete but still to have some value -— Gabin is only able 
+o, eseapo by th sacrifice of Fresnay, wio is snot by 
Von Strohein. 

The internation-list and pacifiss sentiments cxpress—- 
ed can be profitablY compared with those of Milestone's 
"ALL Quict 0: On The Vostern Front'. In essence, the ideolog- 
Fos of the two films are rather similar, but the far den- 
ser texture of the Renoir filn, with its deeper examina- 
tion of human relationships makes it a much finer piece of 


work. (B.-Comb, 29-30 March) Ged. 


hee 


Les Biches (France 19:7) @. Chabrol; S. Audren, -- faussard, 
J-l;, Trint bignant. 
Jlaude Ghabrol's study of a triangular relationship between a 
lesbian a cHOe zrapher is Stephane Audran- Ime. Chabrol), a young 
bohemian girl (Jacqueline Sausserd) whom the mnotograpner nicks 
Ups and an architect (Joon Louis Trintis enant) who cones between 
tue two women. Plenty of scone for Chabrol's investigations 


of psychology -— espe clally jeelousy as a moti ating forec- his 
nisantiropy (ultimately there is aly ays a certain ridiculousness, 
even a subtle obscenity, about his characterss behaviour) and 
his close observation of the minutiae of bourgeois society. 
Chabrol can be ctremely vicious in his vision “while at the same 
timeconveying his ideas with a distinctive and quite stunning 


compositi ion. (BFT March 17-29) GH. 


The Bipite Ital; ee J. Huston: Richard Harris, ‘on Huston 
Poter O'Toole, George ©. Scott 
Dino de Laurentiis' ~a ‘<oth project ap an a fanatelyr: “Long (ten 
jQurs: ac ctually) spectacular of the famous Bibic by an all-ster 
cast of directors resulted in this. A three Hour epic-that— 
never-Vas runes to about twenty pages of Genesis) with a 
seript by; Christopher Fry and God ard a Noah's Ark episode in 
wich Huston OE Aa rec tor who mede it) evidently enjoyed himself. 
After this one go and sce "After The Fox" with Peter Sellers and 
find out where it's all at. 
(DoYorks March 30 - Apr 5) GH. 


we 


Freaks (U.S.A. 1932) “od Browning. 


D.W. Griffiths' former assistant tu is hand to the isolated 
and abnormal world of circus freaks ese horrors are perhans 
more frightening than the plaster erst Frankensteins and se 
that the “Late-night Jace; use’ to specialise in simply virtue 

of the fact that these freaks are not artificial. “hey are 


the stigma of society- you can't laugh because you're to blame 
end don't look too faa outside the cinema, you night really 
sce thom ad not just cream thei. Horror is one of the most 


effective cinematic geurcs as leny directors and eritics are 
coming to realise. Mado | Dy amen who made one of the first 
Dracula fims perhnags you will unde srstand wh it was banned for 
some twenty coarse 

B Comb March 22 -23 


GH. 


2001 - A Space Odyssey (GB 1967) 3.Kubrick;X.Dullea 


With a beautiful dawn shot, the film opens to show man's 
predecessors gambolling among the rocks. As they crouch round a 
huge black box, music pours out. The box which, mysteriously, 
changes their lives - leaving them to discover the use of tools 
(significantly, as weapons), is t> reappear later on the moon 

when it transmits an unbearable whine -mankind is not ready 
ee for its powers) and, finally, in the outer reaches of the 
olar system. Man is ane tm in. the eri p,.of unnatural, uncontrollable, 


= 


technology partly from the exterior (the black boxes), 
partly of his ow manufacture (the computer that becomes 
homicidal). His odyssey is more Ssxistential than self-rev— 
elatory. Had Kubrik confined himself to expanding the "pol 
itical’ sub-plots and left his beautiful ‘Wonders of ; 
Space’ concoctions for another film he might have made two 
magnificent pictures. As it is, we are left feeling we 
have seen parts of two films, two different rythms, com- 
pressed into one rambling exposition. An extra filip is 
added by casting Keir Dullea (know to every cinephile for 
his brillient portrayals of esychopaths in both ‘David. And 
Lisa’ and "Bunny Lake Is Missing') as Man the astronaut — 
however, his quest is never internalised, merely symbolice 


(A.B.O. Mar.20th -— Mar.26th.) Dials 


Une Femme Mariée (France 196) J-L. Godard; M.Meril. 


Described in that apotheosis of British Film criticism 
'The Observer' as 'A witty tit and bum show for the upper 
intelligence brackets’, this film had a chequered history, 
even in France. Originally titlal'La Femme Mariée', it was 
panned as an ‘Insult to French Womanhood’. 

In essentials, the film shows the breakdown of the con- 
cept of ‘a married womean' in present-day French society — 
in terms of a fragmentation of expreiences and images. The 
married woman of the title drifts impassively from her 
husband £0 her lover and back agains 

The film stands at a crossroads in Godard's work, be- 
tween his earlicr films, which still retain some of the 
conventional trappings of plot and character development, 
and his later ones which are liberated from such necess— 
ities. 

'Observer' readers of high intelligence are likely to 
be disappointed, as relatively few tits and bums are dis- 
played, but cinemagoers with some knowledge of the medium 
will find stimulating experiments in Godard's attempt to 
increase the range of the fiim. 


(Brighton Film Theatre Sat.Mar.22nd. 11pm.) Ged. 


The BRIGHTON FIIM R&SVIEW requires a tyoist wiiling to work 
on Sunday afternoons, once a fortnight, for three to four hours. 
Rates 2/6 perquarto page. 
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Le Petit Soldat (France, 1960) Jean-Luc Godard; Hichel Subor, 
ei ss as Anna Karina 
in A Bout de Souffle Michel ( J.P.Belmondo) imitates 
simple post-war rebel against the accented standards of 
which he in no way understands, Michel is the fodder fron 
revolutionaries are made. His rebellion has no depth: he 
not a position, he takes as his image not reali ity but an 


michel's image, like that of Dilly the in Penn's 
sve the 


re 


takes aren er and only in death can he 
and Lmea.g 


ilichel .imitate:: Bogart; Go odard places Bruno (liichel Subor) in the 
ethos of Sam Spade and Phi (veth played by Bogart). Bruno 


is Bogart: and once Godard firniy established this, by ; e Geneva, 
his car chases, and spies,/criminals in a way which refers us back to 
Hewes ¢ ee Angeles and Houston's San Francisco (as well as forward to 
Godard's Paris;Alphaville), then he can allow Bruno an interior iife, 
a poas. mine beneath the ha pode eneuars ethos he exists inside and, 
more importantly, Godard can allow himself to reflect 

by language as much as by film. 


‘Photography is truth....and the cinema is truth 24 times a second! 


~ u de 
says Bruno, but images are deceptive (a gun “268 behind Bruno's face 
cn the bathroom Bolte mirr ror) and sometimes 2 Bruno 
ra dis 


image th Lat is her; he can only 
photographing her, he feels for 


Vercnica's lang like her visual surrcundings, (her bare flat) 
ell us nothing ab her; her innocence in undiscoverable. She just 
is free. Brune's flat by way of contrast helps define the context. of 


places him just as his interior monologue 
shout the the avenue cf escape he attempts, which 
is ve extract. haut from action by reflection. Thus his reflections 
thrcughout the film both define Bruno and expand the action (the visuals, 
to be very simple) in giving it meaning for Bruno and for us. £ of 
which is to say no more than that Bruno is a self-conscious person, and 
vi Godard has solved the problem cf how does one show boredom ctc. 
e 


an 
ing boring. 
3 


cn the screen without b rd inverts the crime movie, where 
talk either reflects the coolness of the here, or is mere wlot, and 
makes the visual equal plet, and the talk the real action of the film. 
1@ tine for 
tion begins.' Bruno, 
c his activities. 


leans asking quest wnen he feels 
<k need to act. But all Bruno's imag truth are that, images 
U 


Oo 
snerated in action. Brune reverses Lenin's prophecy 
a i + 
Cc 


7 e ge th 5 Ethics 
are the aesthetics of the future’ ~ for Bruno's aesthetics are ethics, 

- ’ oe os - 2 
and thus his necessary detachment pretigures his first death in life 


inage for Veronica (he sees 
grey eyes - of Velascues, 
ov 


objects but 


eti obj } is moral choice to kill or 
not to kill Palovida in terms of his personal identity, i.e. in abstract 
terns. i'or Sruno, the C.A.S. and the F.L.M. are the same, as are te 
Peking and San Frans iscan tram drivers, and i e real Tor 
him in that he cannot Lon to 


eel himself to be in x 
them. nly the heroic stax f Halraux, Drieu La Rochelle, and Aragon 
cver the Spanish Civil ‘lar are real to Bruno because tine nas mals 
their political stances aesthetic. So there is no escane 
The circle is closed, ant his sufferin 
torturers is on a par with Plamineo‘s 
vevil. 


ne of death i 


Bruno's suicide becomes real in that like Thome T 
realises he is dead unless he pretends death. iowever the 
of Cocteau's end is valid for Bruno al uN im £4 
reality were one. William Thomas was dead.'! 


tus (U.K., 1968) Den Levy. 


ne ee see 
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& edhe It shouldn't have been half as lonr. 


Pols Yea. to paraphrase Hitchcock, 'A film length should be related 
r to the endurance of tne human bladder.’ It shouldn't have 
mixed psychological realism, the way we were meant to rea 
the tests, emotions etc of ty 1@ characters as real, as reflec 
genuine problems, while at the same time the charactex rs were 
“used by Levy as pupvets in an intellectual Punch and Jud y fantasy, 
and as‘such had no real existence. 


1 


Geo. “whe extremes of this ambivalence are observable in the distinction 
between the acted scenes and those in which Levy's camera is 
allowed free reien. Vi 
exciting, e.g. when tands on the too of the building shout- 
ime through the oeabige rowhen he smashes his room, but Levy 
feels it necessary to have to tell a BOE with the result that 
tae untramelled camera conflicts with the needs of a struc “ured 
story line. (4n this centext the acting comes over as extremely 
wocden. Perhaps this is the fau ot improvisation, but it is 

more the fault of Levy's inked lity to photograph acting.) 


} 
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Piss The real problem for me was, just what did Levy want to do? 


- ae > 


ae 


The Story line was presumably kest as minimal as pousible, but 
he ginmieks, the black screen that wasn’t quite black, the flash 

forwards, or ‘flashbacks if you want to take the action as 

circular, never seemed more than additives. Tc take the frozen 

Bacons: what was his point? to deepen cur emotional reaction, 

cr to prove his camera's freedom? a wonder if he knew that 

sacon got the idea from Single frames of wisenstein. The film 

was too intellectually contrived. 


Levy have anythi new to say about advertisirz ng, politics, 
pitalism, and fates ide Yarson says at cone point, ‘.iverybody 


loves sausages!’ but everyone doesnit necessarily "iis the 
sausage-meat regurgitation of tales of cld alienation - especially 
when Levy is obviously much nore concerned with a pure aesthetic 
(is such orn: permed Lenin, 'ithics are the aesthetits of 
the future,' Godard, ‘uvery ucvement of the camera is a moral 
act.’ C2}). Hou eantt condemn society in the abstract, but Levy 
tries to condemn it and presents us with the abstract. ~ he 

should stick to time. 


But does Levy condemn? He tale 
Farson a Hererers etc, but as you s 
the whole thin g's so pheody pe 

we gO and see Funny ¢ Girl now? 


S off advertising commercials, makes 
ay, it never sticks because 
‘aesthetic as well. Shall 
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& FEY QUESTIONS ANSYERED 2BOUT HEROS 


aan ac 


Question: It has been said that HPROSTRATUS is in many ways a 
unique film. ‘Why? 


SLAN DITCHES: Well, in particular, in the way it was made and 
that it wes-mede in "this country. It was a professional prod- 
uction, shot for the most part in colour and 140 minutes long 

and the total cost was little more than that of the film stock 

and processing. 11 those involved whether they were actors or 
technicians gave their time and talent for a share of the eventual 
profits. This in itself is unusual. Also the unit was ea small 
one with only two people, the director Don Levy and the cameraman 
Keith Alloms constant throughout the production. nd the unit was 
multi-talented; if the sound recordist was not required for a 
particular shot he might Recus with a ar eons focus pull or 


vice versa. The actors too, because Bee were :iven an opportunity 
to use their orm words in dialogue, a i ae st the words they 


believed the characters that they were pidetae would have used, 
ha@d a sense of involvement that I think too is unusual. 


ion: Yes, I believe that the script was improvised. In fact 
vent was improvisation on the pert of the actors an 
part of the film. 


s a dangerous word to use. 
inking atmosphere which in 
There was a script in the 
sense that ment of the story line and 
various act place. What the actors 
were asked to fo, is-was harder for some than for 
others, was to construe is Peon their knowledge of the script and 
their feeling for the individual characters thet they were pleying, 
the actual words which they felt the characters would have used 
in any given instence, they were not given the opportunity to 
dictate the direction of the film but they were allowed the chance 
to play a scene in their own way. I think that Don Levy was inter- 
ested in getting the actors to BE the characters rather than merely 
to play them, and to that «xtent improvisation was important. 


wNnE Case 


Question: You said that there was a script and I know that the film 
was based on an original short story of your own. How much of your 
story remains in HEROSTRATUS? 


DAT Well, this is a difficult question to answer.) I 
think thet when anything is translated from one medium to another 
the new work created, whether it is a piece of music, a painting 
or whatcver, it must be able to stand on its om. HEROSTRATUS is 
as much the creation of one man as I think any film could possibly 

be. My story certainly provided Don Levy with « starting point 


tm 
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the main charactcr remains very much the same, «and some of the 
scones which occurred in the story are in the film, But that's 
not really the point. HEROSTRATUS is 2 film which is efter all a 
very complex art form, not something written dovm on paper. Any- 
vay there was a great deal that was added. by the director in terms 
of the story. I think that a large amount of the dissatisfaction 
that is often expresscd when a written.clessie.for instance is 
translated on to film is that we renes our om images of the | 
cheracters and these scencs we feel we have been.cheat There 


ed. 
is a dangcr in judging 2 play or a film vnich has been based on a 
followed 


novel or story on the basis of how successfully it — 
the original, even if the titie remains the Sane. 
things that work well in one mudium thet just ao 
In this case the titles are not the same and es I he 
deal has been added. 


Suestion: It has been said that the film is too long and that many 
of the ¢ techniques uscd in it are out of date. ‘het do you fecl 


about this? 


flan Daiches: You have to rcmember thet 
the summer of 196). and the spring of 1965 and saat it was itt te a 
over @ period of two years so the first public shoving did not 

take place until the cnd of 1967. This meant of coursc that by the 
time the film was ready to be shown that it already was in a sense 
out of date. But I think this is an unfair attitude to take 

because it is not really a film that belongs to any particular 

time. It is not a film that is trying tc cash in on some Peshion- 
able or newsworthy trend unlike the quickies thet ere turncd out 

in a metter of weeks in the U.S.i. HEROSTRATUS is a film which 

has been planned and crested with infinite care and attention. 

and it is yery much the expression of one man. If the circum 
stances undervhich it was made meant that the only substitute 

for money was time then time had: to be made availeblc. And this 

was the case, ind when a director is given the unusval opportunity 
of creating a film cntirely free from the commercial pressures, 

some subtle some much more obvious, that normally accompany normal 
film project then if he has any te alent, and I: belicve Don Levy. hez 

a great deal, he is not going to waste the opportunity. An American 
distributor offerca a lerge sum of money if the film was cut by | 
about thirty minutes and a 'good' nude scene was added but the offer 

was refused. If some critics believe that HERCSTRATUS is too long 
they can at least teke comfort from the fact that the director 
considers it to be exactly the right leneth. A dircctor is not 

always allowed to retain such control and Don may not always be so 

fortunate in this respect. In xr making HEROS TRATUS Don Levy had the 

chance to make his om film. I an very glad he got the opportunity. . 


= 
Funny Girl (USA 1968) W.Wyler;Barbra Streisand,Omar Sharif 


Funny Girl is Wyler's first musical in a long career of movie- 
making,but the conjunction,on the face of it,though unexpected 
is far from irresistable.Wyler is closer to the spirit of respect- 
able Hollywood than almost any other director end virtually anything 
he makes can be expected to be rominsted for an Academy Award. 
Like Sidney Lumet,another patchy director,he makes “human interest" 
pictures which,thozgh frequently admirable in detail (the Big 
Country) are inveriably flawed in their overall conception and 
disiizured by their heavy-handed moralism.The record of filmed 
stage musicals is even more unpromising.A musical is essentially 
a commercial product,a goulash mede up of well tried ingedients 
i.e. a couple of romantic numbers aimed at the hit parade as 
sales promotion and bids for money in their own right,other hope- 
fully witty or satiric pieces,vigorous dance sequences,the whole 
ricketty pakage hopefully to be launched by the intriguing person- 
ality of a new star to be written up in magazines,who will ride 
the vehicle with all the aplomb of a circus clown riding a mono- 
cycle.In adapting this monster for the screen the msin consider- 
ation will be to ensure that it not only loses none of its sales 
apoeal in the process but that it is actually increased by the 
addition of one or two stars of proved box office worth and by 
the leying on of even more luxurious costumes,sets and so on. 
There isn't « great deal a director can do with this - it must 
be the most unrewarding type of assignment.In this case,however, 
the product fades into the background ond Wyler plus Streisand 
adds up to a surprisingly worthwhile movie. 

Movies in fact have a great advantage over the theatre in 
dealing with the favorite theme of the lives of show business 
personrlities.They can show you,as Wyler,does here that the theatre 
is both a work world of scene shifters,lighting technicians,of 
costume changes,rehersals to empty seats,auditions and so on 
and a world of unreelity,frequently a place of dream,escepe and 

f transcendence through style.The stage musicel can confuse 
life and theatre and can even imply that if anything the latter 
is real - so that,in this case,Fanny Brice the entertainer exists 
through song,dance and action in a way that Fanny Brice th- wife 
and mother simply can't.Only cinmema can meke the tension between 
these possibilities actual and therby make a choice between the 
two ethical in the fullest sense. 

The dimension of reality in this movie is perticulerly relevant, 
because it is set,as the opening stills remind us,in the twenties, 
a period,like our own,of pseudo-revolt,and the fountainhead of the 
twentieth century dream culture that is still very much with us. 
The story of Fanny Brice;the girl who mede it from humble origins 
and became a Ziegfeld girl is both myth of 7 conventional kind, 
and anti-myth,in that she won fame as a comic,by deliberately | 
puncturing the palsied,devitalised erotic dream-world of the 4iegfeld 
follies and yet was,by the same token,committed to that world, by 
becoming part of it .Wyler,in the movie,suggests the unreality,in 
the final analysis,of her own personal life by picking up the 
ethereal white end pink of the Follies in the decor of their New 
York apartment.In essence,the Funny Girl story,pawky,uncertain 
East Side girl sdopted by smooth socialite,who makes his living 


x‘ 


me 


by gambling and their "inevitable" parting is typical Broadway 
stuff,with the debt to My Fair Lady only too obvious.There is 
plenty of scope here for the unfolding of bourgeois fate - two > 
different social worlds,money as destiny ,love apparently triumphing 
over obstvacles,in reality knuckling under to them without even 

the pretence of resistance.Wyler brilliently avoids all these traps: 
we see this as a drama of free choice,with no illusions about what 
the choice involves.Since Wyler has to work against his material 

he achieves a complexity he is rarely capable of when everything is 
rolling right for him,And Funny Girl is neither 2 filmed musical, 
nor a film musical,for better or worse (I think better) but just 

a movie in which the songs are either part of the action itself 


surface tension,so that you think,"Oh,yes,I see we have to wait 
while they get through this number that everyone is expecting te 
hear." Even that old chestnut "People" has point here,with Streisand 
and Sharif,as so often in the movie,at opposite ends of the screen, 


that is so integral to the whole conception of the movie,.At this 
point in the movie the difference is not striking but it prepares 
the way for a theatrical Switch towards the end of the movie, 

when Wyler cuts from Streisand singing ,with great sincerity, 

"T guess its not funny any more" in a room at the courthouse, 

where Nic. ky Arnstein has just been sentenced to two years in jail 
for fronting a phony bond deal,to a shot of the empty Ziesfeld 
theatre as the same song continues on the soundtrack and we realise 
that this change in context makes our response to the song qualit- 
atively different. The seedy courtroom office, shot through a wire 
mesh grille,is life even though feeling is being expressed in a 
stylised way (through song) and the shift to “n art context cstches 
out in more ways than one.What,assuming the Streisand magie, is 
working,are we being moved byzis our involvement in reality or 
rhetoric? 

In the first helf of the movie our sympathies are firmly on the 
side of Streisand as Fanny Brice and against Omar sherif as Arnstein 
and Welter Pidgeon as “legfeld who we think of as a pair of stuffed 
shirts.They are wexvork dummies (st last the perfect part for Omar 
Sharif) and we relish Fanny's vitality, vulnerability, sense of 
humour ,determination,she alone appears to be alive and we gladly 
grant her sole right and exclusive licence to be human.In fact 
her vitelity manifests itself as a power to mMagnetise the inanimate, 
not only 4iegfeld and Arnstein,but even the chairs and table and 
the small-time club where she puts across "I'd rather be blue" 
mervellously sung and an original twenties ramber,far better than 
anything in the Funny Girl score,This and the roller-sksting 
sequence are high points in the movie,which is slmost worth seeing 
for them alone, but they are meticulously incorporated into the 
overall design.At this Stage it is chsracteristie that we do not 
take Nicky very seriously when he says that his oceupstion is to 
live - "Very few people do" or accept thet Fanny's ettitude,"That's 
where I live - on stage! is antithetical. Rether Fenny seems to be 
pulled in two different directionssher performing on stage,strictly 
considered,is being for others yet it is also being for herself in 
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that it gives her the confidence to live offstage,to overcome her 
complex about boeing a funny girl,unattractive to men.Her public 
role and the self-confidence that goes with it is continually 
outstripping her private life - Wyler brings this out superbly 

in the scene at the Beltimore railway. station when Fanny,after 
posing for photographers,suddenly sees Nicky again and immediately 
loses all her self-confidence.She associcte role-playing with the 
theatre and is able to deal with people who can carry it off in 
women and at cards comes from his ability to maintain an impassive 
face before the world,never to betray or even feel an emotion. 

Both Fanny and Nick seem to be professionslly trapped in modes of. 
non-being and a committment to love,typically seen as denial of 
the world,is seen as the only way of breaking out.+the first half 
end with Streisand exuberantly singing."Don't tell me not to live", 
with the words reinforced cinematically by a continuous camera 
movement from right: to left,as we follow her trevellinng on train, 
taxi and tug to meet Nieky on the boat. 

‘The second half of the movie is artistically more complex than 
the first half and its tone is set by the opening shot of Nick 
looking broodingly out of the porthole of his cabin.We come to 
recognise that it is Nick who is an isolated,alienated figure, 
more vulnernble than Fenny,supported by the whole of Henry Street, 
could ever be.As a professional gambler his whole career and self- 
imege is extremely unstable and by becoming more human and open 
he destroys himself.fhe chenge is economically suggested in two 
different games of poker,in one of which he wins enough to get 
nerried,even though Fenny is there,while in the other he comes 
to. the end of his self-confidence.In one scene Nick is master of 
the situation,a blank,inscrutable face,in the other he is a vulnerable 
person surrounded by people much tougher than himself.He no longer 
dare bluff - and this for a professional gambler is the end.Moreover 
his world has always been an enclosed world,the red room at the 
Majestic,the lighted card teble,while Fenny's is a public world - 
the saloon,the theatre and bright lights.There is some remarkable 
editing in the second half as Wyler increases the tempo without 
in anyway falsifying the development of the story.Wyler cuts fromFanny 
&sshe waits in Her dmessing-room on her opening night for Nick to 
appear,to Nick et the cerd table,io Fenny in a parody of Swan Lakes 
and from Fanny suspended on a wire to a close-up of her on a couch 
as she waits for Nick to come home.fhe impact of these scenes is 
rether different from what one might expect i.e. our reaction is 
not ‘why isn't Nick st the opening ?" but "Why is a woman fooling 
about Like thet,appsrently indifferent to her husband's self- 
destruction.There is a besutifully ected scene in which Nick's 
friend offers him a partnership for free,while Streisand's behaviour 
and his,makes it absolutely clear th»t she has put up the money. 
Rather than take it Nick deliberately ruins himself.Fsnny hears the 
news in a ridiculous yellow costume when she comes offstage and as 
she drives away the camera,for the first time picks up her names in 
lights outside the Ziegsfeld theatre,which we saw in the opening shot. 
4iegfeld's catchphrase "Glorifying the American Girl" is particularly 
apt,since Benny exemplifies the self-confidence of the new American 
woman of the twenties,who battles with men (Ziegfeld,Arnstein) and 
wins,And Nick is demoralised by his inability to compete, 
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At this point we key back into the opening sequence in which 
Streisand as "the big star",wearing a fur coat of tie kind she 

ears offstage and which says "I ori a big star and an out-of-the 
cerdinary person, walks up to the Zieefeld Follies ani through the 
ste™e door and,as she pauses foc a rawent in front of a mirror 
aid seys "Hiya gor-geous {" we see hur face for the first time. 
ehe goes into the auditorium ,h:.7e and deserted and sits in the 
third row ind,as someone ae Presors } wi hear the words of triumph 
'Ziegfeld is weiting for me." Wyler shows you how this moment is 
arrived at,;that the drive of tne _ *7e@ movie is vowards the creation 
of this art - -~product,the star.The we 1 of the theatre is a world 
of marrors,most obviously in the bir Follies number.wiich Fannie — 
deflates by wearing a cushion :nder her bridal gown - "You Are 
the Beautiful Reflection / Of Your Love's Affection" and Wyler 
puts a mirror into almost every siene,but Fenny elwavs avoids 
looking into them.'the final sce.2 in her dressing-rocm therefore 
assumes & particular importance.Wher she looks in it she ses for 
the first time herself as a beautiful woman and a star.In it she. 
als= see th: reflection of the tw. men in her life,who have in a 

sense creai2d the identity she sees - Ziegfeld and Mick who has. 
been releajeu from prison.Now that she has that identity she can 
choose between them -between the ~iage and being a wife and mother. 
Nick tells her 'You are beautitul’ end thereby suppiies with the 
last thing she needed,it is equiv~J-nt to offering her her freedom. 
She takes it - Nick is now redunuant and he can be rejected as so 
much spiritual scrap-metal,a stercing stone for a great career, : 
In the theatre perhaps Steisand's final number"iy man,I love him so" 
might, smack of the plucky little troover but here, shict virtually 
in black eid white and with Strei-ard shsring the se7.en no longer 
with Sherif, but with coloured lights,it is a theatrical, bravura, 
finally empty gesture.Streisand sings the number in 2 highly 
aramatic fas.ion,without any t. néor22ss jsregret ur sentimentality, 
anc we see unmistakeably how personal relationships become the 
material for art,which at the same time turns its back upon them, 
ap? all that is left is a briilisntly white,expressionless face, 
the pesed inanimate hands.This finsai shot is all the more emphatic 
because of the loving care with which Wyler has shot Streisend's 
face in the preceding scenes,frem every conceivable ancle,soft 
f.cus,the 1st end the way in which tus movement of he: hands was 
er lier used to suggest her suyerabundant energy and vitality. 
Fanny and Nick heve reversed roles, 

For sce Wyler is going to eve earned those Acidemy Awards, 
believe that Funny Girl is one of the great Uollywocd movies. 


David Morse 


THREE FACES OF -NGMAR PER Mar 


The absurd posi ion of indulginy: in an art about an art about 
the latter art is taken in any attempt to review HOUR OF THE WOLF. 
Bergman's obsession with his art gocs deeper and deeper and if we 
are to understand it we must subuerge ourselves alsoe in an earlior 
work ‘THE FacR; '58) we are confronted with a straightforward 
narrative about an illusionist (ni med ¥oglor ) whose art is justified 
fot because it is scicntific (science hore is the persona- the 
superficial faces that Vogler presents to his audiences) but because 
it is art - in Bergman's sense of the worde 
At one point Vogler declares in defense of his arte 
WDidn't LT exert’myself beyond my normal powers to give you 
en expertence." Compare this with Bergman's pronouncement 
in a recent interviews 
"The mein thing for the (Rergman's ) public is to have an 
expericnee."  ) 
tn PHB FACE the artist's persona (which, taking the film as a person 
al statement of artistic policy, is Bergman's) is stiil seperable 
from his 'real' face. Vogler even wears a heavy disguise which we 
seo him remove; and his illusions are compared to the real thing 
(6f. the thunder and Yogler's imitation of it}. WB move to FERSONA 
(1967) whose artist (on actress named Vogler) is struck mite while 
playing "Electra". The typical themes are thorce gsoxual( the KXX@mt 
@leetra Complox- Freud's term for the female equivalent of the Ocdipus 
Complox), social (personal difficultics of commmication, societic's 
wiolenee), artistic — but hers Pergman's concorn with artistic commun- 
seetion and with the function & role of his art takes on enother, now, 
Bimensionee Thr artist's persona 1s shown to be no Ienger sep rable. 
Elizabeth Vogler becomus her roles she becom s, apparently, Alma her 
nurse who bears an uncanny rescmblance %o Blizabeth's son (secon in a 
photo) #%, morcover; to the bespectacled boy whos perontherizing the 
nein narrative, feels with his hands on image that fluctuatcs between 
Elizabeth & Almae if Bergman makes a statement about ert through the 
narrabive ho also scons to meke the sasc stotement through th: formal 
composition & structure of the film. The extreme stylisation of 
conmosition (reminiscent of Greck tragody) » however, docs not sccm to 
satisfy Bergmane He roninds us constintly treat what wo are watching 
is a film - a sorics of images. Their artificiality of those images 
is not itself cnovgh for this purpose, ond, almost as if to doubly 
iinsure himself against misinterpretation , the whole film is 
enclosed by studio shots of cameras and progectors, editors, 
ote. (The film bogins and ends with the lighting and fading 
of a projector's arc-lamp), shots of frames from cartoons, speeded 
wo, slowed.down and still, sequences from other Bergman films, blank 
seroens, black sereens “nd so On. Elizabeth's horror at seoing a 
telovision picture of 4 Buddist monk burning himsclf alive is 
peralleled by our horror at a preercdit shot of a bail being driven 
through a man's hand - only, we know it's not real. That. shot re= 
oceurs when Almats personality begins to disintegrate and the filn 
itsolf appears to crack and splite 


Alma is Elizabeth's persona bocones Elizabeth - that, screen 
image is Almats persona bocones Alma so that as Alna splits the filn 
does too, and as the whole film consists of images of a trcal!t world 
(A sart of Lockcan substance that is represented but nover porecived) 
as the images and what they are images of become one and merge, we 
roakise thet, in fact, they were hever images of anything at alle 
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The film is « persons of the treal! world but it masks nothing, it is 
only itsclf- the film in this context is the only reality wo necd 
~concer oursolves about. 40 wo come to realise that cinema images 
‘cannot be described” és representatives of some oxtcrnal reality. Ehe 
logicsl consequenec of denying the validity of any relationship of 
correspondence in determining the reforential meaning of a sign is 
elthcr to deny thet aay sign has .. > reforonece which is obvious non- 
sonsc= or to claim that on on interpretational level the major aspect 
of moaning is syntactical (i.c. moaning is detormined on the basis of 
relationships betweon signs; it is intonbional rathor than extensional 
intornal structure is moro Significant than external relationships). 
Thus on an cxperiontial lovel cach image has a relevance which, tho! 
not represantative of any oxternal agpact of the world, signifies in 

& purcly abrbitary manner some such aspect for cach momber of the aud- 
Lenees; on an intorpretative lovol signification is primarily a syn— 
tactic mattore 


In this way Borgman points to the pointlessness of examining boncath 
the surfaco of the mask- our experience of art is for him primary, 

but more than that the artist is nothing morc than his art and his 

art is “worthloss in the world of men Tho other solution to this 
predicencnt is porhaps Godard's= to usa the fact of the deception of 
film to oxaggerate those aspects of (social) reality that the director 
wishes to demonstrate & thereby cause an awaroncss or a feeling in his 
audiences (also techninue of horror & suspense). 


in the latter half of PERSONA two seonos soon to be significant. In 
the one we see Eligeb:th speak for tho only time: on Alma's instruct- 
ton to say nothing she says (the word) Mothing", In the second 
Alma's breakdown induces her to lean on Elizaboth & uttor a string of 
sentenecs which are in thomsolves strings of words in noaningloss 
combination. dach word is a sign conpéerable to a sercen imigce 
"“lothing™ has no reforence yet it has meaning insofar as it is oxpor- 
lentially cfficacious € it has intensional sense (‘nothing is a round 
square"): we can experiocnes it (hear it, say it, sec it being said & 
heard) & we understand it. . The cane applics to strings of referen- 
tially meaningful signs that in conjunction are rofercntially mean- 
ingless- whothor these signs holy -us cpprehond or comprehend the ext- 
ernal world or not is irrelevant or at best contingent. 


ERSONA being a statoment of these principlis, HOUR OF THE WOLF('68) 
is en application of theme ‘VJithin the framework of an apparcnt doc= 
umontary Bergman has created a film that is totally inward looking. 

Given that images lie about ht: world he hasignored the world & made i 

images thet tell the wholo truth about thanscives “ about cach other. 

Tho Location of action, an island, is itself removed from the rost of 

the planct- in the opening scenes a boat moves out from the island &tho 

shot is held until the boat moves compl.t<ly behind a rock & disappoxrss 

it is not just out of sight it no longer oxistse An ultinetely Borkloyan 

viow of the world within the film is th. rosult of the Borkleyan view of 

the fitim itsclf. The sketch book & diary of Johan the artist in which 
his demons ere portrayed become a re:vl world expericnecd by Johan, their 
ercator, his wifs, Alma, or anyone-ols- that cares to look into thome The 
charactors on the sercen populate a real world for us (the film) even tho! 
they ars Bergman's ercations. But this reality is a phentasm or at loast 
reneins real only on the level om which it éxists- inages & thoughts do 
not come to life but remain images & thoughts; real because hey are exp-= 
erienced. Johan is told when made wp "You are you yot not you" the artist 
lover, actor & 6foation of anothor mind; the nado-p 
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face is Johen's person 


Johan is partof Borgnan's, yot cath is 'cqually real! on the lew1 of ox- 
perienced phenomenone This thesis is umderlincd by Bergman's verbal & vis-— 
ual conpésitione Each image has significanee solol y by virtue of montage. 
No bridges are Mdu,y the islend iu alone (even the references to "The Magic 
Flute" arc to anothor work of art). Private greetings (the reference to 
Veronics Voglor leaving hor gloves behind) & perheps the montion of Johan's 
son arc two of the small nombor of crrors in the film. Gonorally the meaning 
of images is intcrnale The candle flancs & match flamcs that occur ot the 
dinner party & in the subsequent scene in the hut refer to the footlights 
of the puppet theatre =the puppet itsclf is.a 'real' man & that rolatcs 
to Johan's final visit to the castlewherce ge appears to be reduced to puppet 
sizco. Theo homosexual mirder of the Llittlo boy relates to Johan's child- 
hood story & so on- the juxtaposition ef images makes cach understandable 
in terms of the others, intornal composition & not exbernal referencee Thus 
cach of Johan's domons arc facots of himsclf: "The glass is broken, but can 
you tell me what the splinters reflect?" he asks as he faecs them all togethe 
aftor trying to resusctate his creativity his love= the actress Veronica a 
Voglere Of course, the splinters reflect cach different facet of himself, his 
domons, his croations= the face in the glass is the persona , but the persona 
hides nothing, the reflection(s) now exist alone & Johan falls dumb. We see 
him mowth words but no sound comnes- as Elizabeth's husband says in PUuRSONA 
"It is cnough to make the offort". Veronica Vogler knecls, highor than 
Johen, facing the denons- Johan & she™bocame one flesh" he wrote in his diary 
& perhaps Johan is Veronica Voglor's persona(note the use .of the nano) but 
that is irrolovant for the distinction has broken dow- just as Johan is at 
once both Bergman & Borgmen's ercation so the artist ercates himsclf through 
his art(& porhaps we all do}. Tho oxistential attitude is clear. Before . 
Johan cnters the room whore Veronica ig he is told "You see what you want to 
see" he finds her lving on a mortuary slab, apparently decade. AS ho runs 
his hand over her body (as a sculptor night) she cones back to Life. They 
are an artist's hands & they serve his cycs, which so often they cover in tke 
fila. Yet thore is no objectivity to his vision (as there is nono to ours © 
or Pergnan's) no guarantce of truth or 'reality',& his hands can only touch 
the surface Qas they do with Veronica).s Wo sec hor oye blink but he sees 
her @ead, because that is what he wants ta sceoe The difforcne: is that Johan 
éreates whilst wo just observce 


This porhaps is the points: the artist, in order to create must find levcls 

of roality, meaning & significance (so Johan explores his past) yot his art 
is of no vaiuc "in the world of mon" as Johan hinself says (so HOUR OF THE WRK 
WOLF is seperated fron that world). The only value is that of giving new 
cexperionecs to "the public's Tho only motivation is th: artist's compulsion. 
No move step by step into the darlmess" the dying actor in THE FACE says 
"The only certainty is the movemort". 


HOUR OF THE WOLF oxhibits a remarkable sclf- consistencye A personal vision 
& a classic of all forms of nontage, tho interview which frames it- noving 
literally into the darkness & from the secluded island to the even nore 
secluded hut- scoms almost an intrusion by the world into the film. Tho 
intorvicwors in no way appoar on the screen (neither in word nor picture) 
as if to euphasize this intrusion. Alma faces us & wo aro the intruders 5 
& wo must. take the film on its obvious level: the contents of the film only 
have meaning in the context of the filme Perhaps this is the undorstandable 
attitude of one whe has reovealod hinsclf to oublic scrutiny. Ict vs hope 

that after this cathersis Bergman realises the full social import of film as 
a mediune Thore is no doubb he will koop noviing- in the final shot. Alma 
‘saya "[hings gct so difficult sommtimcs; you don't knéw which way to turn. 
Sometimes its quiteee.e" and she turns heF head» .. .. 
Ge He 
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Hour of the Wolf (Sweden 1968) T. Bergman; M.v.Sydov, L.Ullman 


Hour of the Wolf takes up the question which Bergman first 
posed in Persona: what haprens to the individual when ~- in an act 
of protest —- he leaves society? Whereas in Pérsona the rebel was 
a woman, Hour of the Wolf presents us with the rebellion of a 
man, both being artists, though Johan Borg more explicitly and 
fundamentally so than Blizabeth. In both films Bergman traces 
the progression into solitude through the dialectics of the 
couple (and of sex) - last bastion in which bourgeois individu-— 
alism has shut itself off against the knowledge of its own ruin. 


Persona was obscure about the outcome of this act of pro- 
test: the women seemed to change position, but the nature of their 
final fate was rather indistinctly worked out - the implication 
being, perhaps, that the acceptance of chaos itself constituted 
some form of embracing unity, and: thus a positive response to 
the dilemma. In Hour of the Wolf Bergman is fortunately much less 
ambiguous, partly because the hero is a man. Here the progres- 
sion is quite clear: from solitude and happiness the couple gra- 
dually disintegrates, both because of internal conflict and the 
intrusioh of society in the carricatured form in which it appears 
in Borg's visions; leading to a tormented state halfway between 
lucidity and madness, night and day (the hour of the wolf), un-— 
til finally, in the moment of total lucidity ("the mirror is 
shattered...") Borg - a latter-day Nietzsche - plunges into 
madness, his personality dissolves and he(as a person) disappears, 
destroyed by his demons and the knowledge of what they Signified. 


In the light of the rather more transparent structure of 
Hour of the Wolf.it might be profitable to reinterpret the rela-— 
tive obscurity of Persona.If one accepts that the 'couple!' in 
Persona is similar to that in Hour of the Yolf Ci.e. Blizgabeth 
is the masculine, dominant part, actively rebelling against her 
situation) - cf the Similarity of the scene where Alma in How 
implores Borg to say something to her, with the scene where 
Alma in P implores Elizabeth on the beach — then one might almost 
conclude that the fact that we only see Alma at the end of Perso-— 
na means that Elizabeth has 'disapveared', has transformed her-— 
self into Alma, just as Alma in HoW has taken Borge's obsessive 
visions upon herself. In both cases, the two momen who 'survive' 
somehow come to terms with society (Alma-is take back to town 
by the bus in Persona, and Alma of HoW spends the summer on the 
island and works during the winter in the town on the mainland. 


The reason why women in Bergman 's world seem to have a 
better chance of survival is of course their life-giving energy, 
their canacity for giving birth (in this sense, Elizabeth in P 
has denied or rejected this capacity by hating her child ana ~ 
wishing it dead.) The division of the self into another being 
as symbolized by wregnancy seems to be a positive way of solving 
the prebler of survival for Bergman, contrasted with its negative 
(mascu.ine) counterpert of divided consciousness, art, neurosis 
and finally madness and death. In Bergman's position (though con- 
Siderably more nuanced and qualified) we can still detect the 
radical anti-intellectualism of his earlier films, such as the 
Seventh Seal in which the Knight of Reason is led away by Death, 
while innocence in the form of the holy family. escapes unscathed. 
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(note: the knight is played by the same actor as the artist in 
HoW, and the similarity of names is also remarkable: the knight 
was called Blok, and the artist is called Borg). As in the Seventh 
Seal it is still the active rebel (Elizabeth, Borg) that perishes 
when contrasted to the sexual abandon of Alma in P and the 'whole- 
ness' of the pregnant Alma in HoW. But the difference is also sig- 
nificant: in the recent films the ‘positive! figures have to go 
through all the agony, lose all their Spontaneous innocence 

(which now appears as based on ignorance and unresolved contra- 
dictions) before they can survive (where the earlier heroes 'tri- 
umphed'). 


Persona explored the theme of the artist essentially in 
terms of the mask, Hour of the Wolf looks at the artist's crea- 
tivity, its conditions and sources. In both cases, Bergman takes 
pains to relate the specific predicament of the artist to the 
human personality in general: the mask as inevitable part of our 
Social existence, creativity as the key to all human desires, 
urges and obsessions. If one sees the artistic aspect as secon- 
dary, one would probably tend to interpret Hour of the Wolf egs-— 
sentially in psychoanalytic terms (see Robin Wood's excellent 
article in the current issue of Movie) - emphasizing Borg's 
Oedipus complex, his sense of sexual inferiority, and arising 
from this, his homosexual tendencies which we see him suppress 
in the surrealist scene with the boy on the beach. His final 
dissolution would. then correspond to his failure to assert his 
Sexuality in a normal way, and his breakdown would mean that he 
has finally succumbed to the mother-image, represented by Alma 
and her pregnancy whom he failed to 'kill'. In other words (as 
has often been remarked) Ho follows the psychoanalytical pat- 
tern of Hitchcock's Psycho in which we see Norman Rates finally 
taken over by his mother. 


There is little doubt that Rergman was conscious both of 
this schema and its cinematic precursor, and such a reading makes 
sense of most of the film. 


However, I would like to suggest that the film is both more 
Specific and more general than that, insofar as Bergman clearly 
deals with an artist, his relation to his own creativity, his 
emotional bonds to his wife, and finally his attitude to society 
(present in the imace of the inhabitants of the castle - carri- 
catures and distortions only insofar as they reflect the very 
precise relationship that exists between the artist and his pub= 
lic. And after all, their presence in the film is seen through 
Borg's account of them in his diary, of which the scenes in the 
film are the visual equivalents. 


For the disapnearance of Borg is not merely the disappvear- 
ance of a certain individual who happens to be an artist, but more 
importantly, the disannearsnce (with him) of a certain conception 
of art itself. This is obviously the Significance of the perform- 
ance of Mozart's Magic Flute. Mozart's music is so moving, because 
written in the very face of death, born out of the artist's own 
agony made meaningful and eternal. But Borg, in answer to these 
explanations by the Birdman, asserts that "art is irrelevant in 
the world of men, and the artist continues out of an inner com- 
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pulsion and for no other-reason.:-That is, Borg rejec.s the tra- 
ditional notion of the artist as. the solitary individual who 
wrests perfection from an agonizing heart and tranforms his suf- 
fering into the clear crystals of-etérnal art. This particular 
(romantic) conception of the artist assumes that the artist's 
visions, obsessions and agzonies are. somehow the raw material of 
his art, and his suffering is the precondition of the truth of 


as far from beine conducive to artistic cre- 
ation, in fact destroy it, render it impossible. The force with 
which Porg exveriences his visions give him the kind of lucidity 
that reveals art as pointless and irrelevant both in terms of our 
present social context as well as in terms of the artist's own 
self; it is this lucidity which condemns his work to sterility 
and Borg himself to dissolution and madness. Borg is still a 
‘romantic’ artist, caught in the whole web of individualist ar-— 
tistic creation - whereas Bergman clearly strives to transcend 
and overcome the romantic aesthetics. The film's objective qua- 
lity is surely proof of the distance and mastery which separates 
Bergman from Borg. The film is highly ironic in that it shows 

the process of dissolution, not only of the artist.under the 
weight of psychological pressures, but the dissolution of art in 
its individualist concention as the expression of a personal in- 
ner vision. In Borg Bergman tries to exorcise his own past as a 
filmmaker committed only to his personal vision. 


This dilemma of the ‘inner vision' in its full irony is 


pages and then seems to meditate, in a pose that explicitly re- 
plight, his unattainable desire for perfection. But what we are 
shown is a desire of a less sublimated kind, carnal desire in the 
Shape of his mistress, tempting him by baring her breast. Borg, 
caught in the impossibility of his art necessarily succumbs to 
the temptations of his own sensual nature. The artist, Bergman 
seems to say, can no longer sublimate his own libido into artist- 
ic activity. The very knowledge of this psychic mechanism has 
robbed the artist of his pristine innocence. The artist (espe- 
cially if he sees himself as the social outcast and the indivi- 
dualist par excellence) can no longer believe in his art, if he 
knows it to be the product of his frustrated sexuality. Art to-~ 
day presupposes a kind of freedom, both psychologically and in- 
tellectually which is diametrically opposed to Borg's creation 
out of compulsion, the very epitome of unfreedom. 


Whereas in the Magic Flute Mozart can assum the conver- 
gence of physical love(Pamina) and spiritual achievement (the 
Temple of Wisdom), Bergman shows the radical dichotowy between 
the two. Pamino's initiation to the Temple of Wisdom is ironical- 
ly reversed in Borg's humiliations and confrontations on his way 
to his mistress at the castle. Both Pamino and Borg are immersed 
in a dark night of the soul, which will either bring fulfilment 
(light) or annihilation ("Bald, Jiingling, oder nie"). Art for Mo- 
zart is close to love insofar as both are incantations, magic for- 
mulas for initiation. Art is the apotheosis of human, vhysical 
love. This scene, which represents the threshold between the ex- 
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tremes of anguish and the promise of fulfilment is in the film 
overshadowed and dominated by the birdman (revaluation of the 
Papageno fiseure), whose sharp, observing eyes preside over the 
Spectacle, indicating his function as puppet-master, manipulat- 
ing the puppets on stage. Bergman here introduces the force of 
evil, and thus the redical difference between Pamino and Borg. 


Because Borg and his art are manipulated and exploited by 
the birdman, puppet-master of .the artist and spokesman of socie- 
ty (hence the puppet on the stage is played by a real human being.) 
The fact that Borg creates out of compulsion, makes him intensely 
vulnerable to the machinations of knowing manipulation. (Cf. Po- 
well's Tales of Hoffmann, BFR I,1) 


By presenting the Magic Flute as a puppet show and empha- 
Sizing the (diabolic) presence of a puppet-master, Bergman iden- 
tifies Borg's dilemma with that of Pamino, and yet at the same 
time he sharply underlines the new significance of the Mozartian 
theme. Borg is manipulated, stage-managed ("Bravo, what a magni- 
ficent confession"). For the first time in Bergman, society in- 
tervenes as an active force, aiding and abetting the artist's 
own sense of degradation, encouraging his auto-destructive ten- 
dencies, and doting on his tortuous self-awareness. (Cf the sym- 
bolic scene where the schoolmaster brings Borg:a gun. ) 


The most important. scene in this context is the ->ne where 
the hostess leads the couple to her bedroom and shows them Borg's 
portrait of Mrs Vogler, his one-time mistress. The picture which 
for Borg is an expression if his personal obsessions and inner 
despair is for the hostess (i.e. society, who is the artist's 
audience and on whom he depends for his livelihood) an article 
of daily consumption, a means of titillating her jaded sensua- 
lity, directly synonymous with the lover's bite which she freely 
displays on her thigh.("I have bought myself a large piece of 
your. husband"). ; 


The scene is very complex in its composition: the camera 
occupies the position of the portrait which Borge contemplates 
(the frontal shot of the actor's face indicating as usual in 
Bergman a moment & self-reflection), while Alma, only half-real 
by the way she merges with the transparent curtains, is reflec- 
ted the more distinctly in the mirror, ihn front of which the 
hostess exhibits herself. 


front of his own art, Borg looks into the camera as if into a 
mirror that reflects his world. Alma, as she is framed in the 
mirror at the far end corresponds to the portrait Borg is look-— 
ing at - the two being linked. (and interpreted) by the lewd gest- 
ures of the hostess. Between the peles of his art and his private 


emotional existence, society intrudes by mocking his creativity, 


ah 
equating ert so bluntly with sex. The scene must be seen .1 con- 
text with an earlier one where we see Borg sketching Alma as she 
sits in front of the blossoming apple-tree. The image expresses 
the perfect harmony of artistic creativity, sexual creativity 
(Alma is pregnant) and natural creativity (the tree). Very logic- 
ally, the camera is diagonally placed at the same distance from 
Alma as is Borg sitting at the far end, thus participating active- 
ly in the creative harmony by perfectly balancing the composition. 
In contrast, the bedroom scene, by its elaborate olays of mirrors, 
brings out the illusionist, degraded. relationship between his art, 
his private life and society that Borg. has reached. 


At the same time, however, Borg's dilemma becomes meaning-—- 
ful in terms of Bergman's own cinema. Since the position of the 
camera identifies Borg's art so closely with Bergman's cinema, 
the sense seems obvious: Expression of personal obsessions, his 
filmshave become objects of socio-cultural consumption and even 
sensual debasement (one thinks of the interminable debate as to 
whether films like the Virgin Spring or The Silence are ‘art' or 
pornography). It seems that Bergman in Hour of the “olf has at 
last attained critical and artistic mastery of his own cinema. 
In this perspective, it seems to me that the scene. which I anai- 
yaes is more significant of the meaning of the film as a whole 
than, for example, the incident with the boy, which is both to 
my mind too obscure (on a direct visual level) and too explicit 
(once one has found the psychoanalytic key). The two scenes com- 
pare rather like, say, Dali's The Great Masturbator to Velasquez’ 
las Meninas. 


The ironic initiat?bn esSnis mistress in the castle con- 
cretizes the successive stages of his general degradation. Thus, 
the scene. where he kisses the harlot's foot confronts him with 
the image of his own sensual desires. Kreisler the concert pian- 
ist (a figure, incidentally, from E.1.A.Hoffmann) represents art 
in its most socialize’ (and trivialized) form. The husband, walk- 
ing upside down indicates the inversion of his passion (jealousy 
as the inversion of love) and the perversion of his quest (he has 
tried to kill his wife in order to get to his mistress), and the 
old lady who takes off her face foreshadows the dissolution of 
his own personality. Finally, the birdman makes h*m up for the 
part of the 'great lover'. In this mock-calvary from desire to. 
fulfilment, the make-upn reveals the fullest extent of his. cor- 
ruption by and involuntary collusion with society: his soul is 
(as the schoolmaster said earlier on ) 'turned inside out', and 
his sensual desires, his degradation appears visibly on his’ face. 


At the same time, the social world has caught him in this 
mask, has given him the role they want him to play, that of the 
great lover surrounded by public scandal. This is the signific- 
ance of the words of the birdman ("you are yourself,and you are 
not yourself"), for the mask shows him both as a vampire (feed- 
ing on his mistress' body to assuage his desires) and a clown 
(to be derided and ridiculed by an eager public). The initiation 
of the artist to the temple of self-awareness in the modern world 
must be a moment of total exposure of the self. But this means the 
end of art as we knowit. For Borg, the moment of full lucidity co- 
incides with the moment of eternal night, madness and death. —~ 
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It seee (6.8, 1968) Lindsay Anderson 


ifs... is only another symptom - a symptom of the sickness of 
British culture.Yes,you are right,Monsieur Aron,there is such a 
thing as psychodrama and we in England have had more than fifteen 
years of it - we have had John Osborne and John Braine and we 
have had the Beatles and they have got their Rolls Royces out of 
it and nothing has changed.And we have seen leaders of the Labour 
Party on TV in their fifty guinea suits and nothing,for us,has 
changed.So If is just more of the samesit is low budget psycho- 
drema,hoping to make money out of its contemporary "Relevance" 
and personally I'll be glad if Lindsay Anderson and Co. get their 
Rolls Royces out of it and get out of the revolution business as 
rapidly as possible.Some dreams change the worldsothers have a 
different function - they help you to sleep better.In Britaan 
fantasy equals pure whimsy and the preoccupation with it in the 
cinema on the part of Anderson and others is a sign of a blocked 
and moribund culture in which presented "yossibilities",the 
possibilities suggested by the title,in reality signify the total 
absence of envisaged alternatives.In this movie,iffing is a 
childish game that remains whollly in the realm of the hypothetical. 
Anderson fails the simplest test of the routine science fiction 
movie,which is to convince you that it is conceivable that the 
events you see really could happen and the fact is that he doesn't 
even try - which makes this wistful indulgence in puerile violence 
all the more obscene.We don't believe the scene in which these 
scions of the ruling class shoot up their own parents outside 
the chapel and like the whole film,it is only a blown-up version 
of the scene in which Travis the "revolutionary leader" shoots 
darts at pictures of Big Ben and the Duke of Rdinburgh on the 
wall.it amounts to = jdeune profanation of all that,through the 
very act of negation,is still recognised to be sacred,Andeérson 
re-lly knows this,knows how utterly empty the movie is,but he 
makes it all the same as - a gesture.If shows British cinema of 
the sixties trying to modulate into a new key,and failing - its 
as dead as the stuffed alligator which Travis and Co. put on the 
Lire, te, 

The romanticisation of violence is a bourgeois attitude,whether 
here or in the celebrated Hither/Or of bourgeois cultures:either 
violence,or work through existing institutions.Actually there are 
plenty of other alternatiygs;which present themselves immediately, 
following the recognition social democratic society,far from 
being an: impreganable fortress and pinnacle of historical develop- 
ment is both surpassable and inherently unstablesit can either 
realise fully the potentiakies which it claims to offer and 
abolish itself in the creation of socialism,or it can destroy 
these potentialities and its own spirit by moving in the direction 
of Fascism. 

Marx's central insight was to see that bourgeois capitalist 
society could not surviveshis mistake was to argue this in economic 
tather than in sociological terms.The essential problem of modern 
societies lies in the iact that they depend on a highly developed 
and increasingly specialised division of labour and that they 
lack,for the most part,traditional and religious legitimation in 
the political sphere.These facts have tremendous repercussions, 
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tor one thing,they mean that ruling elites,whether here,in the 
1.8. or the Soviet Union face the formidable task of elaborating 
and meintaining a network of loyalties which will ensure the 
compliance of the majority of the population.In Western countries 
this is complicated still further by the fact that the. political 
apparatus relies for its survival'on.a degree of indifference ; 
and on the myth that society is an impartial arena in which 
conflicts between competing groups-are fought out.Atomisation 
is the essentaal form of social control.But people then begin ° 
to take this seriously - to consider no interests other than their 
own- and*tnis won't do either they are exhorted to bethink them- 
selves of the "Netional Interest." And life drains out of the. 
decadent and incressingly unreal orgenisational forms of society, 
ag the irrelevance of conflicts between employers and trede unions 
becomes apparentgalong with the meaninglessness of the struggle 
petween Labour and Conservative elites for control of the bureau- 
eratic apparatus,the sham of the free press.As society falls apart, 
as the whipping up of paranoid suspicions at home and abroad 
becomes the only way of maintaining social cohesion,the choice 
is a clear onesbetween madness and freedom,but capitalism will 
always choose madness if this is the condition of its survival. 
Perhaps people can be bought off ? - maybe they will settle for 
more money instead a voice in their own destiny - but ever this 
hope fades as people see that they themselves must create pros- 
perity,that it cannot be handed to them by politicians.The whole 
of modern society is based wnon consentand the only basis for 
such consent,in the long run and in the absence of traditional 
sanctions,is socialism.The ever increasing division of labour 
makes all work socially necessary ,equally important.Under such 
cireumstances present hierarchies cannot be meintained,.They are 
threatened on all sides,within the hierarchy itself.A society 
based on injustice,onm lies,deceit,the betrayal of prom'ses,i 
cartainly vulnerable,but it will succumb not to violence,but to 
total paralysis,since today even a few hundred men can make 
factories all over the country idle.Capitalism and social democracy 
can never command loyalty,they can only buy time and that time 
is running out.Zven a posture of indifference will ensure their 
collapse,in the society of total mobilisation. 
Back to Lindsay Anderson.tThere is one excellent erotic scene, 
in which Denson,one of the Whips,sits in his bath drinking tea 
brought by a blond,submissive fage,as he watches three other boys 
(Travis and the rebels) teke cold showers.but this only emphasises 
the fact that it would have been a better movie if it had remained 
firmly within the oppressive,claustrophobic atmosphere of the 
public school and reflected this in the method of direction, 
instead of breaking the thing up into episodes (recht style) : 
and using the school as a vehicle for some generalised social 
theme.Here sgain the need to be “imaginative” et all costs is 
the ruin of the British cinema and makes Godard such a bad model. 
A movie like this needs a consistent style and a clear conception 
of what is being aimed at.iInstead Anderson serves up a mishmash 
of sex,satire and politics,bits in colour,black and white and sepiags 
a monument to the unecreativity of"creative" cinema, 
And Anderson himself,like all the rebel-figures adopted by our 
official culture,is nothing more than a self-important bore. 
David Morse 
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If (GB '68) L. Anderson 


‘The experiences undergone by boys at the 
great Public Schools are so intense as to 
dominate their lives and arrest their deév- 
elopment. ' 

Cyril Connelly 


‘Cultured upper class life has reached a 
depth of sillyness at which a Public 
School education - five years in a luke- 
warm bath of snobbery - can actually be 
looked back upon as an eventful period’ 
George Orwell 


The remarks of the two Old Etonians quoted above could 
form an excellent jumping off point for a criticism of re" « 
However a better starting point is the direct effect of the 
one and three-quarter hours of this film, greeted by critics 
as ‘excellent’ and ‘highly significant’. 


The first impression is of a eomplete lack of originality. 
The various scenes in the film, like the walls of. the hero's 
study, are a patchwork of cutouts from present-day popular 
culture: 'Help', 'Morgan', Steve MeQueen's motorbike; together 
with borrowings from Hollywood like the last shot which must 
have seen a bit overdone when Tony Garnett :made 'Bataan' in 
4943. More important, a fact which seems to have escaped many 
eritics, the structure of tne film is lifted more or less 
whole from Jean Vigo's 1933 film ‘Zero de © duite'. This film 
also deals in episoges with three boys revurning to a private 
school after their holidays, suffering harsh discipline and 
unjust punishments, and rebelling at first symbolically then 
in reality, to disrupt the school's speech day. The differen- 
ces in plot are minor. Anderson has aged the boys by three or 
four years and some ‘opening out! sections such as the one 
with the motoreycle have been tneluded. Two very slight 
sub-plots concerning the induction of a new boy and the sex- 
ual problems of one of the prefects mve been addeca, but al- 
ough starting interstingly, they quickly peter out, returning 
only to jog our minds slightly when the characters involved 
are implicated in the main action. 


Although the plots of the films may be very similar, the 
films ave utterly Gifferent, both in wnat they sst out to say 
and in their .accomplishment. 


Vigo, life-long anarchist, saw his school as a aistorted 
reflection of society. His schoolboys, natural ané spontaneous 
human beings,are crushed and distorted by their rulers until 
they finally turn on them. The schoolmasters show all the 
failings of the bourgsoisis,. a suffocating respectability and 
sense of superiority embodied by the headmaster, a dwarf who 
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keeps his top hat under a glass case like a symbol of office, 
petty dishonesty described by the second master who steals 
swwets, anc sexual hypocrisy with a science master who fondles 
the youngest schoolboy just after he has been warned against 
associating with anothér boy. However, not all masters are bad. 
A new man (chopped up by Anderson into a sports master and a 
history teacher) sees thse world in the same way as the boys 
themselves, marking a register standing on his head, and lead- 
ing the boys’ excercise march after a girl he is trying to chat 
upe The rebellion, when it arrives, is a spontaneous upsurg 

or the oppressed children taking over the dormitories and pel- 
ting the visiting dignitaries with stones and fruit. The new 
master joins the insurgents and the last shot of this short 
film is of him and the three ringleaders viewed from below, 
advancing up the tiled dormitory roof which extends before 
them indefinitely. Although the ending is utterly unrealistic, 
it is triumphant. The rebels seem to be saying ‘whatever 
happens to us, we are now free and have thrown off the shack- 
les of our imprisoning society.' 


When we come to the superficially similar ‘If’, we see a 
considerable qifference. What is Anderson saying? His three 
heroes are ‘troublemakers' in the abstract. They are penal- 
ised for the looks on their faces and the length of their 
hair, not for any concrete acts. In fact, they conform out- 
wardly with ali the rules imposed upon them, even shaking 
hands with the prefect who beats them. As presented here, their 
only crime is the attempt to have some form of private life 
inside the system which molds them. In reality, the system 
caters for this, the rebels are sixth formers with privileges 
and a relatively private study where they can do what they 
like. They are even allowed passes out to town. 


Their rebellion, when it comes at the 'corps' camp, is 
in no sense different from the torturing of a small boy seen 
earlier. The rebels espouse the values of the community while 
disobeying the letter of the law. The priest is made to aopear 
contemptible not because of the society he represents, not 
even because of his sexual hyoocrisy, but because hi is 
frightened of having a bayonet rammed into his stomach. 


Vigo;s school holds a distorting lens to bourgeois society. 
Anderson s merely suggests a complete rejection of the society 
of the Public School. The heroes are no better than the vill- 
ains. Mick's view of life is little better than the head- 
master's. The final massacre Suggests little more than the 
slogan 'Long live death, down with intelligence!'. 


This inability to challenge the ideology of the school in 
a concrete manner provides the basic flaw in the structure of 
the film and is especially obvious in the important ussof 
ritual. The whole system of the school is shown as depending 
on ritualised relationship. The relations of 'whips' to 'scum', 
of simth formers to teachers,etc., are completely formalised. 
The most. obvious examples of ritual, the church services are 
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shot in monochrome as though to emphasise this, Any stepping 
outside the prescribed external way of-life is an infringement 
"House cheering at football matches will be tightened up' 


Opposed to this is the ritual of the three heros. Their meth- 
od of escape is to hide in a different,but equally false pattern 
of relationships,that of the heros of boys' romances. Spelt out 
in the duelling sequence in the gym' , this is formalised in the 
passing round of a communal bottle,and in the blooding ceremony. 
The system of ideas represented by the school is completely 
closed, so that even the ‘escape’ episode on the motorcycle is 

no escape — the girl picked up in the cafe appears in, and is 
incorporated in school life. The question of whether the 'escape' 
séquence and the final massacre are real or fantasies in the mind 
of the hero is thus unimportant. The point is that he cannot, 

in reality or in his mind, esrape from the school. 


Is the film therefore a cry of despair? Does it say in effect 
that there is no escape, or that the only escape is death ? This 
interpretation is certainly partly true,but it seems likely that 
Anderson did not intend the film to come out this way.The choice 
of actors, and the way in which they are used, suggests that we: 
are to see them as human beings compared with “he cold fishlike 
prefects. The 'escape' sequence shows the heros'reactions as 
those of people revelling in freedom.The handling of the final 
‘sequence is ebviously intended to be triumphant,in the same way 
as Vigo's ending was triumphant.The long pans and low angle shots ; 
of the heros (referring back,not only to Vigo,but to many West- 
epns) and the final shot coupled with the end title,can only 
lead to this impression. The end of the film is wish-fulfillment, 
but the wish-fulfillment is Anderson's, not his hero's. 


To explain this failure we must put the film in some sort 
of context. Anderson is an ex-public school boy,and the generally 
aecepted role of the Public Schools is the instilling of the 
ideotogy of the ruling bourgeoisie into the children of this 
class.The ideology of a ruling class must be an all-embracing 
one which appears to cater at once for all classes of society. 
In If this ideology is concretely embodied in the speaches of 
the Headmaster. Schoolboys are the future masters and servants 
of the community. The idea of 'service' has the corollary of a 
heirachie society with everyone knowing his place. The other 
corollary is that the heirachy is only valid for part of life, 
that a member of the bourgeoisie can split his existance into 
a public,political part,and a private part, where the necessary 
inhumanities of public life can be forgotten. Anderson's film 
falsely counterposes these two mituaiiy necessary consequences 
of the bourgeois ideology.In fact the Public School system is 
able to accomodate far more awkward characters than Mike and Co. 


Many critics have assumed that the school is treated as 
a microcosm of society in the same way as Vigo's school ise 
However, the assumption that Public School society (even the 
modified school of If) can be generalised in this way would be 
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Exodus (USA 1960) 0. Preminger; Paul Newman , E.M.Saint, S.Mineo 
ee an oe Jill Haworth 


As with all of Preminger's. films, what fascinates most 
in Exodus is the extraordinary clarity of-the narrative, the 
perfect balance of outer movement. and inner development - the 
two being at bottom one. Despite the vast historical canvass, 
the sweep of the action and. the multitude .of the characters, 
each scene is perfectly controlled, and the images are animated 
by the most intimate and direct emotions and impulses of the in- 
dividual characters involved. Premingers unique gift is to ren- 
der the momentuous events that. led: to the birth of a Jewish 
state credible and real through. the intim nacy and concreteness 
of personal relationshins. 


Where lesser directors‘have to take recourse to spacing 
their narrative into main pict and sub-pbt, upon which they then 
graft the 'romance', Preminger handles his material all in one 
piece, fusing the parts into an organic structure of total ‘in- 
terdependence. 


Exodus shows that a work of art can be euuniee without -- 
being obscure. The sheer transparency of action and motion. 
(when dictated by a mind as intelligent as Preminger's, and. ob- = — 
served by a camera as unobtrusively synchronic and harmonious 
as his) redeems the very artifice that Preminger has created 
for us, by giving it a movement which is perfectly natural, and 
a dimension of almost palpable spirituality. Bazin's dictum that. 
the best direction is that which one doesn't notice is particu - 
larly true of Preminger. 


The beginning and end of the film complement :each other, 
and (literally) form a circle: two 180 degree pans circumscribe 
the action, as if to round off the events by making them infin- 
ite. The first one slowly reveals a stretch of coast on the is- 
land of Cyprus and comes to rest on Kitty Fremont (Eva Maria 
Saint) listening distractedly and with a kind of fatigued ennui 
to the guid's explanations. The rich history, the visual splen-- 
dour and the sunshine of the island evidently mean nothing to 
her, as she stands isolated and somewhat forlorn on’ the moun- 
tain. The slow pan is the very materialization of her languid, 
listless state - above things, and yet cutside. Kitty is a tour- 
ist ( and this is as much a state of mind as it is literally 
true): seéing everything, yet being nowhere, having the world 
at her feet, and yet not knowing what to do with it. 


At.the.end of the film we see Kitty at the onen grave of 
Karen and Taha; wearing army dress and having a gun over her 
shoulder she is now physically identified with the community 
to which she has committed herself, and her transformation is 
completed. The pan which concludes the film, follows a long 
line of trucks and soldiers as they disappear into the dim morn- 
ing of a perilous future. It signifies Kitty's decision in all 
its ambiguity, and is therefore the answer to the languid pan 
along the coastline of Cyprus: there everything was as if para- 
lyzed and dead, now the pan underlines the movement, purpose and 
determination. 
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Preminger's mise-en-scene is as subtle as it is inescapa- 
ble: he involves us in an aesthetic experience whose morel sig- 
nificance reaches us through our emotions and senses. Kitty's 
need to involve herself. in a purvose is the momentum which in- 
volves us in the action, for the beginning of the film puts us 
at the same vantage point as Kitty. We too, are neutral and in- 
different in the face of that panorama of Cyprus, and our inter- 
est is awakened only insofar as we can identify with Kitty. 


Thus, by making us understand why, and showing us how the 
characters act, how they reach their decisions, Preminger en- 
sures our emotional involvement. (At each step we know exactly 
why Aitty becomes interested in the fate of the detainees, why 
she goes aboerd the Excdus, what her motives are, how much egot- 
ism is present in her affection for Karen, etc). 


By lettingsequence follow sequence in a perfectly natural 
and immediately comprehensible order, he satisfies our sense of 
balance and rhythm (no spectater can deny the sense of relief 
and release which the - in itself insignificant - crane shot of 
the Jerusalem bus gives us after the harrowing scene of Dov 
Landau's 'trial' by the Trgeun leader. Whenever I see the film, 
there is a quite audible stir in the audience at this moment. ) 


By pursuing the individual strands of the narrative in 
their logical connexion and to their natural conclusions, he 
flatters our discrimination and intelligence. A good example 
is the escape of the prisoners. First we see Ahri Ben Kanaan 
(Paul Newman) discussing the plan with the Trgun men, then we 
are shown all the necessary steps of the vrenaration, how the 
explosives are smuggled into the.prison, how the bombs are fa- 
bricated, how and where they are placed, etc, and the episode 
ends with Akiva's dead body in the abandoned car. Thus we have 
the whole in one continuous movement - from conception to pre- 
paration, execution and result, without a single gratuitous 
frame. No spuriously 'dramatic' editing, no ellipses to produce 
"susvence',. ; 


The effect is that Preminger has our confidence without 
playing on our emotions (like Penn or Fuller), he has our at- 
tention without terrorizing us into acceptance (like Hitchcock) 
he appeals to our intelligence without being deliberately vro- 
vocative or aggressive (like Bunuel or Godard). 


The question arises - to what ends does Preminger involve 
us so subtly in his film? Is it in order to prepare us for a 
message, or to enlist us in the cause of. Zionism? Preminger has 
no message, and what he thinks of Zionism we shall never know. 
The last scene of the film is very clear on this. Neither are 
we invited to give our blessing to the war against the Arabs, 
nor is there even an indication that we are to endorse Kitty's 
decision. On the contrary - the very transformation that she 
has undergone, has distanced her from us, and in the woman dres- 
sed in khaki clothes we hardly recognize the spectator—tourist, 
whose vision (and prejudices) so neatly coincided with our own. 


Preminger involves us only up to that.point where we know 
the characters sufficiently to understand them. He wants us to 
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shed our prejudices ( particularly profuse, given the highly 
‘emotional’ issue he is concerned.with) so that we can jugde 
more dispassionately, more freely both the characters and their 
their decisions, and thus assert our moral. awareness as specta- 
tors, outside the confines of our own subjectivity. 


Kitty's changing attitude to the Jews and their fate is 
meticulously recorded. From being aloof, indifferent and subtly 
prejudiced (if only in assuming so naturally that by taking 
Karen to America she is offering her a better life than she 
could ever have in Palestine) Kitty is drawn in by what might 
at first appear merely as the external pressures of events and 
a2 romantic attachment to Paul Newman. But this is far from be- 
ing the case. Preminger very carefully develons the connexions 
that exist between Kitty's own personality and the events that 
make her 'embrace' the Jewish cause. 


Kitty decides to go to the detention camp on explicitly 
non-political, non-ethnical, purely humanitarian grounds - as 
a nurse. Needless to say, such an attitude is untenable, and 
her self-consciovs impartiality is dialectically offset against 
her emotional attachment to Karen, whom she wants to give a 
home, and with it, herself a purpose in life. The whole course 
of the film demonstrates the impossibility of such an easy so- 
lution, and the tension between her defensive neutrality vis 4 
vis the Jews as a whole and her humanitarian - not to say ego- 
tistical motives vis a vis Karen serves Preminger as the dra- 
matic nucleus by which to examine the objective situation of 
the Jews. 


For in the fate of the Jews, Preminger treats a theme which 
is a recurrent one throughout his work - that of the relation- 
ship between freedom and imprisonment. In Preminger's work, the 
desire to be free (connected to the desire of having a home, 

a place aml purpose in life) is always threatened by revealing 
itself as yet another form of imprisonment. This dialectic forms 
the thematic basis of Exodus, both on the collective level of 
the Jews as a wandering and homeless people, as well as on the 
individual level, i.e. in the way that it binds together all 

the characters -— including Kitty. 


Expelled from Europe, the Jews find themselves at the end 
of their journey not only on alien and isolated ground (the is- 
land of Cyprus), but also living miserably in a British deten- 
tion camp. Their bid for freedom, for the promised land leads 
them to board the 'Olympia' - and the very means by which they 
hope to attain freedom (the shiv) becomes their prison, and 
nearly their grave. Likewise, the youth camp in Palestine, sym 
bol of the free and peaceful community becomes - after Partition 
has been granted, i.e. the international decree of freedom for 
the Jews -— ironically a prison, besieged by the Arabs (the exo- 
dus of the children). Thus, the desire for freedom and indepen- 
dence seems to lead forever from exodus to confinement, and as 
the film at the end shows, from being imprisoned (Israel sur-- 
rounded by Arab states) to an existence of war and violence 
(Dov Landau's final gesture of defiance). 


On the individual level, this dialectic leads from the 
assertion of one's will and individuality to the recognition of 
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its limits. (cf. the journeys of the characters in Daisy Ken- 
yon that always ended by confronting them with their own selves 
-BFR II,2- or Carmen Jones, shown on TV last week, where the 
erotic tension between Carmen and Joe is based on Carmen's de- 
Sire for freedom -"I can't stand being cooped up"- and Joe's 
desire to "just be with her". Thus, Joe's attraction to Carmen's 
search for freedom, his escape from the army, land him in the 
‘prison' of the Chicago hotel room, while his love for Carmen 
makes him her gaoler from whom she must break away.) 


In Exodus, the historical dilemma of the Jews is paral- 
lelled most dramatically in the character of Dov Landau (Sal Mi- 
neo). We first see him escave from the British truck (cf. Car- 
men's escape from Joe's jeep), rejecting any kind of imprison- 
ment. He hates the people on the shiv, almost using the Jews 
for his personal motives ("it's the only way I can get to Pa- 
lestine") and the violence of his thirst for freedom naturally 
leads him to the violence of the Irgun terrorists. But as the 
'trial' shows, his violence is at bottom an attemot to escape 
from his own self, his guilt and shame. It is signifisant that 
he has to go to vrison, voluntarily give himself up in order 
to make the escape of the Hagana and Irgun prisoners possible. 
The act is also a symbolic one, insofar as it indicated Dov's 
acceptance of the fact that in order to be free one must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice one's versonal freedom, and on the sther hand 
one must recognize the imorisonment of the self in its own con- 
tradicticns. 


The theme is present with tragic irony in Karen's father, 
whose escape from Auschwitz to Palestine has plunged him for- 
ever into the prison of mental paralysis and traumatic stupor. 


Barak Ben Kanaan (Lee J. Cobb), having seemingly found 
freedom and peace on his farm is in truth imprisoned in his 
hate of his brother, and it is in the Jerusalem jail that he 
recognizes his spiritual imprisonment (the two old men silently 
looking at each other through the iron bars.) 


It is in this sense that Kitty's predicament is intimate- 
ly related to that of the Jews from the very beginning. Impri- 
soned in-her own past, she is totally lost on Oyprus, her mean- 
ingless freedom being the dialectical opposite of the Jew's con- 
finement in the camp. This relation of Kitty to the Jews is epi- 
tomized in the scene on the commando bridge of the 'Exodus', 
when Ahri talks to the two mothers.:-The mothers refuse to leave 
the ship, and while declaring that for the first time they were 
no longer imprisoned (despite the confinement and devrivations 
on the ship), we see Kitty cutside the window looking in, and we 
realize that her position 'outside) her neutrality is in fact 
a form of imprisonment. The Jews on the'Exodus', though blocked 
in the harbour and without food, are spiritually free, whereas 
Kitty, who can come and_go/is_a_ prisoner of her own independence 
and individuality. ts 89h wisREs 


The events which make Kitty decide are therefore external 
only insofar as they show to her (as ruch as they do to us) the 
inner necessity of her final choice, based as it is on an under- 
Standing of the rersonal motives that led her to take an interest 
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in Karen. The external events, as it were, teach her mind the 
reasons of her heart; they are the concrete material by which 
she learns to adapt her intellectual convictions to the truth 
of her emotions. The ambivalence between conscious beliefs and 
psychological motivation is in Kitty's casé resolved in a har- 
moneous unity that gived her existence a new personal truth. 
Kitty has to overcome her egotistical attachment to Karen (she 
literally has to lose Keren), to which corresponds her false 
neutrality vis 4 vis the Jews. Py transferring her love from 
Karen to Ahri Ben Kanaan, she has matured beth emotionally. and 
morally, for she can now Sive up her 'American' suverior in- 
difference and commit herself to the cause of Israel. Emotion 
and reason are harmonized, she can give up her individuality 
and become part of the community. 


This complex process is totally realized in the scene 
where Karen and Kitty stand in the courtyard of the youth camp. 
The scene opens with Xaren and Kitty in the foreground, talking 
about the heroism of the girl whose statue in the background 
"separates! the two protagonists by neatly dividing the image 
into two halves. (the death of the girl evidently foreshadows 
Karen's own death at the hands of the Arabs). Karen tells Kitty 
that she cannot come to America with her, and Kitty's disappoint- 
ment is poignantly juxtaposed to Karen's youthful enthusiasn. 
While Karen leaves the frame Kitty = deep in thought, and as 
though uncosciously - walks up towards the statue. Realizing 
for the first time that she could not keep Karen and what this 
means to her, she approaches, as it were, the spirit of sacri- 
fice and devotion, embodied in the «Statue and emblematic at this 
point of the Jewish cause. When she reaches the Statue, Ahri 
comes up to her, and for a brief moment they are united: having 
recognized the loss of Karen, she is now ready to devote her-— 
self to Ahri and the values he Stands for, concretized as they 
are by the statue beneath which they kiss. In order to choose 
herself, Kitty has to choose the cause of Israel, and in the 
context of the overall theme of the film, the scene becomes the 
perfect visual equivalent of a moral decision. 


This relationship between external action and internal emo- 
tion is also used to define the rapports between the characters. 
When Karen leaves the hospital in which her father will have to’ 
spend the rest of his days, her inner grief and despair sudden- 
ly become articulate in the violence of the explosion at the 
King David Hotel, and Preminger cuts to Dov Landau climbing 
out of the sewer, thus relating Karen's imexpressible pain and 
her father's past in Auschwitz to the destructive violence of 
Dov Landau and the Irgun terrorists. 


Historical events and attitudes in Preninger's files cre 
given their reaning and ‘significance only when related concrete-— 
ly to the emotions and actions of the individual's involved; 
this implies (and the film bears this out, particularly in the 
case of Kitty and Dov Landau) that positions, ideas - even ideals-— 
are real only when those who hold them have understood how they 
are related to their own past, their own personalities. The film 
demonstrates that people do not fight for ideas, but are active 
because of complex psychological reasons, an awareness of which 
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does not debase their idealism, nor.does it invalidate their 
ideas, but forms an essential part of théir maturity without 

whi their action is flawed, and detrimental both to themselves 
and others. 


But Preminger accevts such theoretical points only if he. 
can embody them dynamically in the action itself. For example, 
Ahri recognizes that the Hagana and the Irgun will have to form 
an alliance if Israel is to survive. But the precise nature of 
such a cooperation in all its ambivalence is visualized in the 
scene of the prison escape, where we see Dov Landau light- the 
fuse from the inside, while Ahri simultaneously lights one at 
the outside in order to hlast a ‘tole through which the prisoners 
can escape. The relation between the two characters is thus dra- 
matically established, and the positions they stand for clari- 
fied in the symbol of the escape hole. Significantly, this is 
an act of destruction, and positive cooperation is by no means 
assured. On the contrary, the grave-scene at the end manifests 
the full extend cf their divergence. Unable to accept Karen's 
death, Dov Landau is also unable to accept Ahri's policy of 
peaceful coexistence, and instead of helping to bury the dead, 
he slams the shovel into the ground. 


By the end of the film, the issues are by no means resolv- 

ed - merely clarified in order to reveal their implivations. 
The birth of Israel as portrayed in the film gives undoubtedly 
a sense of achievement, which however, is achievement only be- 
cause permanently and necessarily in danger of defeat and cor- 
ruption, and as such, relative. Preminger's film is open to 
whatever new waterial history will add. By binding his film so 
g@losely to a historical moment , Preminger has created a work of 
art whose very structure is proof of its incontrovertibility. 


Thomas Wlsaesser 
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laughable to anyone except those alreadyinstilled with the 
Public School ideology. 


Anderson's failure is that his film is built around this 
assumption, and the cbineclusions produced are the only possible 
ones, A group of public school boys cannot overthrow their 
system, except in the cv.itext of the system itself. Mick as head~ 
master would not,and could not act bn any i ieent way from the 
headmaster himself. 


Geoff Jones. 
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LETTERS 
Dear Sir, 


I find it hard to understand Phil Hardy's approach to 


Hivira_ Magigan: he seems to be oa pe the dubious practice 
it never set out tO be “Elvira ee is not a social 
document nor even a momel™ tract: a film is not necessarily 
obliged to attack or defend its characters’ attitudes, in 

any ease. A director can, as Widerbérg has done, make his 
views implicit in the film without speliing them out. He is 
not a social critic, but neither is he a sentimentalist: 

the film consistently reflects the difference in the 
irresponsible cloud- sk pgelieestaa of. the lovers, the gold and 
green world of a child's summer's day that ereates the visual 
packground of the film, oo the director's cool, tactful 
detachment as he points out the negative and damaging nature 


within 

of this pleasant but arid relationship. To cite a few 
instances, thé razor in Sixten's hand as he.rolls on the 
rass with Elvira is surely a symbol of the lethal game 
they are playing rather then the ‘intimation of mortality' 
Mr. Hardy suggests; Elvira giggles over the newspaper 
description of her disappearance, laughing at the lurid 
description of her personality instead of showing under- 
standing of the distress she has caused her family; but 
one sees, in the film, through the eyes of the lovers: the 
outer world cannot be allowed to intrude too obviously as 
they themselves have deliberately shut it out - it is in 
touches like these, and like Elvira's hanging her hat over 
the mirror as she enters the bedroom, that the director's 
view is indicated. 


I think Mr. Hardy over-simplifies the scene when 
Sixten learns of his wife's suicide attempt; the impli- 
cations are made quite clear: the children could have been 
left parentless as a result of Sixten's irresponsibility. 
The young officer may or may not have known Elvira was 
listening - this is left ambiguous - but he was clearly 
justified in trying to bring them to their senses. However, 
the real world is now irrelevant to the couple. Childish- 
ness, usually equated with innocence, is here equated with 
irresponsibility and selfishness, the ruthlessness of which 
only the really weak are capable. Sixten is a child in 
attitudes, Elvira in years too, and this immaturity can 
destroy. But Widerberg's awareness of the inevitable result 
of this escapism is tempered by compassion: oné's awareness 
of what Elvira has cone does not, surely, prevent one feeling 
pity for the confused girl weeping in the hayloft. It is 
easy to condemn the lovers: compassion, as usual, is harder 
to achieve, but Widerberg invites it, in the maturity of 
approach that can condemn the act and pity those who act. 


The lovers are quite unfit for the adult world: their 
professional skills are symbolically useless to them in their 
Situation, and, like Elvira's shapeless, useless knitting 
and Sixten's fishing, are powerless to achieve oractical 
value. In the end, their world goes sour on them: Elvira 
crawls over the grass where she once played, searching 
hungrily for fungus that only makes her vomit; she quarrels 
with Sixten, but here again one's pity is tempered: the 
quarrel is resolved childishly with a message floated down 
the strean. They cannot grow up; their weakness is . 
destructive. Sixten must use his only professional skill; 
that of killing. #lvira dies as she lived: immature, living 
for the moment, grasping a butterfly. As her personality was 
frozen into childishness,; so her image is finally frozen on 
the sereen: pinned down in the state beyond which she could 
never have progressed. 


oll 


Mr. Hardy's opening linés show the dangers of such a 
categorised approach to the cinema as a bunch of technical 
and artistic gambits or tricks: there is no set category 
for this film, which 7 think leads him to misunderstand 
it: is there a cinema of observation? or of humanity? I 
don't know the latest 'in' phrase; but T am glad Widerberg 
had the courage to look beyon4 fashionable cinematic 
categories and create a film that has indivicuality as well 
as a rare and mature humanity. 


Yours faithfully, 


Sara Serpell 


Dear Sirs, 


I was dumbfounced by your recent review of "Elvira 
Madigan" - granting that it lacks the "message" of an 
Antonioni (the "fantasy - reality" Cichotomy) it never- 
theless presents its own “message” perhaps as important 
for those of us suffering from alienating “one 
dimensionality" as Antonioni's. Tts vision of nature, 
lush in its totality, transcends the reality of our advanced 
technological society - like Marcusel's image of love- 
making in the meadow (as contrasted to the back seat of the 
ear) it presents an altemative - romantic and saccharine 
but nevertheless an alternative. "Elvira Madigan" epitomizes 
the romanticism inherent (albeit Cecreasingly so) in 
twentieth century man an? for that very reason it is a 
Significant contribution to the media. 


“Where is that lawhing an‘ that song, 
That trayling ane that prouce gong, 
Tho hauekes anc tho hountes? 

Al that joye is went away, 
That wele is comen to weylaway, 
To manys harde stountes." 


As that Synamic film critic P.H. has stated - "Tt's 
only a game my friends". ; 


Respectfully? 


Mark 


RATING OF FILMS 


Reviewed 


Le Petit Soldat 
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Previewed 


Rashomon 

Two Rode Together 

Vivre Sa Vie 

Le Crime de M.Lange 

The Blue Angel 

Run of the Arrow 

Miss Julie 

The Broken Arrow 

The Last Hurrah 

The Wrong Man 

Lola 

All Q@iet On The Western Front 
2001 A Space Odyssee 
Une Femme Mariée 

For King and Country 

La Grande Illusion 

La Régle Du Jeu 

The Bride of Frankenstein 
Freaks 
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